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TOWN PLANNING. 


HE stimulating speech made by Mr John Burns at 
the opening of the Town Planning Conference 


should do much to convince people of the practica] 
vaiue of the Town Planning Act That ‘‘ mean 
breed men’ long been a pious 
but the new Act, for the first 
recognises that architecture, con 
merely as building construction, 


streets mean has 


English legislation, 


and not 


has its own very definite place in civic life. The national 
venius has been slow to incorporate an esthetic motive 
in so practical a matter as the planning of sites and 
treets but, now that the idea has been accepted, we 
nay hope ior satisfactory developments That they will 
come quickly may be doubted. Che initiative must come 


trom local authorities, and it is unlikely that the powers of the 
Local Government Board, though wide, will be applied at first in 


any capacity other than advisory. Nor is it probable that 
the faces of our cities will be changed to any great extent. 
ave by the cutting of new trunk roads for the growing 
traffic Such supreme opportunities as that which London 
failed to grasp after the Great Fire are unlikely to 
recur. Had Sir Christopher Wren’s splendid scheme for re- 


planning 


London been accepted, the loss of millions since 


spent m iragmentary improvements would have been avoided. 
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The English temperament 1s, however, all against such schemes 
as, in Baron Haussmann’s hands, made Pars a new city. 
Efforts are likely to be directed rather to the outskirts of 
cities than to their midst, and the new Act if administered on a 
large scale should at least prevent the creation of any new groups 
of mean streets. There are, in fact, two main divisions of the 
question—-the remodelling of city plans and the lay-out of 
suburban areas on architectural lines. In the former the 
economic pressure of the ratepayer on local authorities and 
the strength of vested interests are likely to upset any far 
reaching schemes. We cannot, even if we would, Haussmannise 
English cities, for that process is only possible where autocratic 
powers exist. 

Probably town - planning experts will concentrate their 
efforts on the suburban districts and assail the city only in so 
far as may be needful to clear insanitary areas and to improve 
through communications. The experience of London during 
the last ten years is illustrative of the general tendency to 
neglect the architectural aspect of the question. When it was 
determined to carry out the scheme of Kingsway and Aldwych, 
the original idea was to impose upon those who built on the new 
frontages an architectural treatment which would have given 
uniformity to such highly important streets. Plans, prepared 
in competition, showed some admirable schemes which would 
have given to the new area that note of stateliness and 
nity which is so delightful a feature of the great streets 
it Paris and other foreign capitals. These plans were aban 
doned, however, on the ground thai leaseholders would not 
take up land if such limitations of design were attached, and 
the present ill-assorted buildings, of all heights and treatments, 


are the result. The simple fact is that we have no idea of 
the Grand Manner in building. No more marked example 
of this can be found than the halting, casual treatment of 


the approach from Trafalgar Square to the Mall. In any other 
country the block of buildings from the London County Councit 
offices to Drummond’s Bank would have been swept away, 


and the new buildings forming the entrance to the Pro 
cessional Road planned on the enlarged site with refer- 


ence to the lay-out of Trafalgar Square. It would have been 
more costly, but the result would have added infinitely to 
the stateliness of London, whereas the hole-and-corner treat 
ment which was adopted and the ragged end of Cockspur Street 
meiancholy commentary on the way the nation com 
memorates a great Queen. On the other hand, what is known 
as the Westminster Improvement and the extension of the 
Ikmbankment past the Houses of Parliament go far to wipe out 
the reproach of such miserable experiments in town-planning 
as the making of Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross 
Road. 

It is, however, to the lay-out on generous and architectural 
lines of the growing outskirts of cities that one looks most hope 
fully, because the economic difficulty is there not so pressing 
Mr. Burns's last words to the Conference were that the rate 
payer must be conciliated and that civic beauty must not add 
to the rents. It has been proved at Bournville and at the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb that the amenities of wide spaces, 
adequate gardens and architectural variety and merit do not 
spell high rents, though they may and do prevent large profits from 
going to the speculator inland. It is impossible to produce satis 
factory town-planning schemes for suburban neighbourhoods o1 
to achieve a high standard of public health if the greatest 
possible number of houses be crowded on every acre. Experience 
in the working of the Town Planning Act will probably lead to 
some statutory limitations in this direction and to the same 
modification of the bye-laws governing building construction 
and road-making as was secured by Special Act for the Hamp 
stead Garden Suburb. By such means not only may town 
extension be reasonably and_ beautifuliy devised without 
upsetting the economic balance, but the freshness of the 
country will reach inwards to the heart of busy communities, 
and, as Mr. Burns wisely said, there will be created there 
that joy of life which Britons sometimes lack. 


are a 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


Ce frontispiece is a portrait of the Hon. Laura Lister, 

whose marriage to Lord Lovat takes place vo-day. The 
Hon. Laura Lister is the second daughter of Lord Ribblesdale 
late Master of the Royal Buckhounds 


*,* Jt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 


gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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N October 11th, 1899, the British Agent at Pretoria 
was instructed to ask for his passports in reply to 
the Ultimatum of President Kruger; on the same 
day of the month in 1910 the Duke of Connaught 
sailed for Cape Town to open the first Parliament 

of the South African Union on November 4th. It is a 
curious coincidence that the beginning of the South African 
War and the inauguration of the history of South Africa as a 
self-governing Dominion should have taken place on the same 
day of the month. In the eleven years of interval, how much 
has transpired! We had a war, prolonged and sanguinary, 
that seemed to augur everlasting enmity between the two races ; 
but instead of that, by the exercise of a wise statesmanship on 
the part of those who were set in high places, and by self-control 
and patriotism on the part of the peopie concerned, a great 
peace has followed the war. The air has been cleared and the 
ground prepared for the development of the potential mches of 
South Africa. 


No one looking back can say that the wartare was alto 
gether a curse. <A state of things had come about which: made 
violent measures necessary ; and Boer and Briton, instead of 
hating one another, have learned a mutual respect from. thi 
events of the last decade, and there is every reason to believe 
that for the future they will work together in harmony, and, 
putting aside racial distinctions, join in a patriotic effort to make 
their nation worthy of ranking beside the other over-seas 
Dominions of the King. The visit of the Duke of Connauglit 
will no doubt help greatly towards bringing about this desir 
able consummation. It is known to have been one of the last 
wishes of King Edward VII. that the then Prince and Princess 
of Wales should have performed the function. Eveiits have 
rendered this impossible, but they wiil be excellently represented 
by the Duke of Connaught, and South Africans will readily 
understand the difficulties that prevented, at least for the time 
being, the King and Queen from taking such a long journey. 


Never was revolution accomplished more quietly than in 
the one that has occurred at Lisbon. Instead of the long 
sanguinary struggles which have come to be associated with 
the word, there was only a little street fighting, involving not 
more than two hundred fatalities. Other countries at such 
moments of crisis have brought the scaffold into play, and execu 
tion has added its dread solemnity to the occasion. But the 
enlightened Portuguese Republic seemed in nowise anxious to 
wreak vengeance on members of the Royal Family, and their 
escape was attended by few picturesque perils or adventures, 
although the flight was not wanting in pathetic features. rhe 
Queen, who had commanded the attention of Europe, was 
obliged to leave in such a hurry that the necessities for the 
journey were hastily thrust into a tin box, and the King of 
Portugal’s parti-coloured clothes on board the yacht were elo 
quent of the tragedy that might have occurred ; but otherwise 
the Government was changed in a manner that was in keeping 
with the character of the student-politician, whose lectures and 
teachings have prepared more than one people to break away 
from the monarchical government of their day. The Portuguese 
themselves acquiesced in a manner that showed long pre 
paration. When the Queen embarked there was only one loyal 
peasant woman to kiss her hand, yet only a week before she had 
received the homage of shouting multitudes. 
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The death of Mr. J. W. Clark, following closely upon his 
resignation of the office of Registrary, removes from ( ambridgt 
an outstanding figure, and one that will always be held in affec 
tionate remembrance. He was born in the town. he lived ther 
all his life, he knew it through and through, and with him there 
dies probably an unique knowledge of Old Cambridge, a know 
ledge some oi which he has fortunately handed on in ‘ Old 
Friends at Cambridge and Elsewhere.” He was a man of a 
shnple, child-like, impulsive nature, and had the power, which 
often goes with these qualities, ef inspiring an extraordinarily 
warm and lasting affection. Among countless generations of 
undergraduates he had the most devoted admirers, for not only 
was he endlessly kind to them, but he always retained the rare 
power of getting on with quite young men. Especially will he 
be missed by all who were members of the A.D.C., for he was 
lor many years the guiding spirit of all the plays that they 
produced. He had an immense knowledge of plays, both French 
and English, and was never so happy as when seeing them 
It was part of the simplicity of his nature that the plays he 
liked best were of a straightforward, exciting type that might 
almost come under the head of melodrama. Cambridge without 
‘ J.” will to a great many people never be quite itself again 


During the last few years our readers had many oppor 
tunities of making acquaintance with the more serious aspects 
of Mr. Clark’s mind, for he contributed many articles to out 
pages, and, indeed, was considering others just when his last 
illness came on. He loved books, both in regard to their outside 
and their inside, and his conversation was often a pleasant 
mixture of acute criticism and learning about covers and bind 
ings and libraries, to which was added a profound knowledge 
and love of architecture. The dedicatory poem addressed to 
him last year touched upon his qualities with a certainty that 
could be born only of long familiarity and sympathetic know 
ledge. Such phrases as ‘‘ The lore so surely won, so gaily worn,” 
“ Master of all our legendary past ‘Serenely active, resolutely 
gay,” “ Gracious and apt to win the youngest heart yet keep 
the oldest true’? and “ High-hearted as a boy” are strong 
expressions, and yet there is not one word of exavgeration o1 


over-emphasis in them as they were applied to John Wills Clark 


FOR NOERL 

Let her body lie 

In a cedarn chest 
Rosemary for memory 

Strew upon her breast 
Since she was so pure 

To her burving 
Souls more white than snow 

Let her mourners bring 
Weary heart and hands 

Lav her there to rest. 
Rosemary for memory 

Strew upon her breast. 

(F51DKON SCOTT 


fhe moral of the milking trials at the Dairy Show ts very 
easily read. It is that the practical dairy-farmer still has a 
very decided preference {o1 the cross-bred, or at least not pedi 
vree, cow. Animals of this description figured more numerously 
at the trials than did any pure breeds, and from their ranks 
was furnished the largest milker. It might be well, under the 
circumstances, if the more enlightened leaders of agriculturai 
opinion were to take into careful consideration the fact that the 
intelligence and sagacity of the farmer inclines him to avoid thi 
pure and highly bred cow in favour of across. Steps mighit easily 
be taken to ascertain how far the productivity of animals 1 
increased by hybridisation. We all know the value of purity 
of breed. and it is most desirable, and indeed essential, that 
this should be maintained in respect to the classes that compete 
at our various shows ; but when it comes to practical work for 
the dairy or, indeed, for the butcher, it seems to be not un 


worthy of enquiry whether the ideal animal is not to be found 
in a first cross between a well-bred sire and a well-bred dam 


It is to be feared that there is a vast deal of very poor hay 
in the country for the support of stock and horses in the forth 
coming winter. We all may remember what the season was like 

abundant in grass, but with few days on which hay could be 
“made,” so that a great deal of it was spoilt as it lay, and 
much was put up into ricks in a condition in which it was not 
fit for storage. fhe consequence was an abnormal pre 
valence of heating ricks and of ricks destroyed by fine. We 
have an account of what we believe must be a record in rick 
heating story—a fire brigade officer in Sussex engaged on 
putting out, with his engine, a rick not very far trom Lewes 
and during the time that he was occupied with this mck 





receiving telegraphic summons to no less than five others, all 
tblaze, mm li e district, at the same moment 

\t a time ent country inn is receiving a good dea} of 
ittention, 1 contribution from “ H. M which we publish in 
mother column, ought to be interesting H. M.’s” position 
is the exact op] te of that of a writer in The Time who ha 
been contrast the inns of France with those of the South of 
Yorkshire Hle seems to lament that in this country he ts not 
able top ire Ul clishe anc the style of cookery which he met 
with im lrance ‘H. M.”” expresses a very different view 
She Ils, and we think with reason and justice, that in the 
tourist-haunted districts of Scotland there ts too great 


disposition to imitate French models and imitate them at 

md-hand, for the immediate model is the London restaurant. 
Hler advice to the hotel-ke« per is to have thi products of the 
listrict cooked in the best fashion and plainly deseribed on thi 


bill of fare in English, and not in French. This advice would 
be equally applicable to Yorkshire, a county that has had the 
honour of producing many dishes of its own which are in every 
vav likely to please even the most fastidious taste There are 
very few districts indeed throughout Great Britain where ther 


ire not local dishes which might be prepared in the inns and 
erved to the satisfaction of the visito1 Phey would probably 
be well prepared and cooked, whereas an imitation of French 
cookery ts not at all likely to compare well with the original 


Ihe vreat feature of next vear's polo season will be the 
play tor the King’s Coronation Cup at the Ranelagh Club on 
July r5th Ihe title has been expressly approved by His 
Majesty and the cup will be worthy of its title Its value wii! 
be two hundred and fifty guineas, and four souvenir cups will 
be presented to the winning team. This cup will be played for 
umnually, and is open only to the winners of the Inte 
Regimental Tournament, the Hurlingham Champion Cup, the 
Ranelagh Open Cup, and approved teams representing India, the 
Colomes and Dominions of the Empire This tournament fills a 
blank in the programmes of the season. We have always felt the 
want of a tournament to bring together the two or three best 
teams of the season. We can imagine how great the interest 
would have been if during 1910 the Old Cantabs and the Old 
Ktonians had met late in the season 


\nother point which makes this new cup tournament of 
especial interest is the rise of Army polo during the last two 
or three seasons, and it is quite possible that the cup might 
be won on the first occasion it ts played for by a team of 

Neches It is more than likely that, if the oth Lancers put 
their full team into the field next season, they may be the best 
of the year Ihe date has been fixed for the Saturday in the 
County Cup Week at Ranelagh, in r ponse to a request from 
the County Polo Association that a really first-class match 
might be fixed for the Saturday of their week, so that the 
younger players might have the advantage of seeing the best 
polo of the year and that county players and their friends might 
have the opportunity of witnessing a first-class game during 
therr stay in London 


Ikxceptional interest is for the moment directed to. the 
game of billiards. In the first place, what promises to be an 
interesting match for the championship is going on between 
Stevenson, the present hoider of the title, and Inman. It is 
in reality the resumption of an abortive struggle which took 
place last vear, but had to be stopped before the end on account 
of a domestic bereavement in the champion’s family. Inman 
has made great progress during the last two or three seasons 
and has earned a good right to contend for the highest honours. 
The other event is the appearance in London of a remarkable 
player from Australia. His name is Gray, and by incessant 
practice which must have started in tender vears, since he j 
till only a lad, he has been able so to pertect the losing hazard 
that he can run up breaks of eight hundred or so by means of 
this monotonous stroke The method is simple enough, as the 
hazards are all made in the centre pocket, and the faculty re 
quired by the stroker is only that of playing with such exact 
trength as to leave the red ball in position while he himself 
plays from baulk. Obviously, if his example were followed and 
i large number of plavers obtained an equal proficiency in this 
anew it would have to suffer the fate of the spot stroke and be 
barres 


Chere is an announcement of the recent sale of a certain item 
at Mr. J. C. Stevens's auction-rooms that is hardly to be read 
without a very pleasant smile, and at the same time without a 
little thrill of fearful apprehension. It is that of the sale of 
gun ina case bearing the verv notable inscription : 


Dickens, Gadshill.”” No 


a 
Charles 
greater boon than occasion of laughter 
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can a man give to the world, and no man has been more lavish 
than ‘* Charles Dickens, Gadshill,” in this inestimable generosity 
At the prospect of having him as a shooting companion, how 
ever, his shade will, perhaps, with no less generosity, forgive us 
if we confess some little tremor. As a cricket reporter, tested by 
the light of that ever-memorable match between Ali Muggleton 
and Dingley Dell, we are obtiged to find him, if, as ever, 
entertaining, still slightly inadequate, and the sufferings of Mr. 
fupmen from the misdirected aim of Mr. Winkle seem almost 
too keenly narrated to be drawn from experience other than first 
hand. Nevertheless, this relic is of much interest. We have 
heard so little of Charles Dickens as a sportsman, that, after the 
revelation which this old gun brings of there being a good deal 
more to tell, we feel defrauded 


A correspondent who has been reading “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” writes to say that it would appear from this play 
as if the ianguage of an Elizabethan charwoman must have 
ly resembled the slang spoken by the better-class youths 
of to-day. He gives as an example Mrs. Quickly’s soliloquy 
at the end of the third act, where, after vowing that 
a woman would run through fire and water for such a 
kind heart as that of Fenten, she goes on in_ her inimit 
able way to say, “I would my master had Mistress Anne, 
or, in sooth, I would Master Slender had her.” Then she 
is heard vowing that she will do her best for them all three, 
“for so I have promised and [ll be as good as my word.” 
Finally, she recollects that she has another errand to Sir Jolin 
Falstaff, and exclaims, ‘‘ What a beast am I to slack it! ’ Our 
correspondent very truly points out that the identical phras 
might be heard coming from boys playing at cricket or girls at 
hockey. They use “ beast’’ exactly as Mrs. Quickly did, and 
“slack”’ and “slacker’’ are equally favourite expressions. Is 
there much slang which can boast so good an ancestry ? 


close 


THE CARAVAN. 
\ caravan! At once the magic word 
Suyvests a wild poetic waste of Sand 
(And Time, no doubt, as well), a fevered Land 
Parched since the days of Rameses the Third 
Or earlier; no sooner had I heard 
It mentioned than I seemed to hear the wind on 
Che palms breathe music which Miss Woodforde-Finden 
Might have composed, Therefore it seemed absurd, 
When I looked up, to find the shrill Sirocco 
Replaced by quite a gentle English breeze ; 
The country less sugvestive of Morocco 
Than Tooting Pee, and there, against the trees, 
\ sort of van with ** Woman's Health Assoc.,”—O! 
Come let us change the subject, if you please. 

S. P. LIissant 


Our gardens during the late autumn months owe much 
of their beauty and interest to the Michaelmas daisies or stat 
worts, plants that until comparatively recent years were thought 
little of by garden designers The present season has been a 
most favourable one for the development of their flower 
the absence of cold winds and rains and the quantity ot 
sunshine enabling the plants to give us blossoms that are 
as varied in size and form as they are in colour. Visitors 
to the Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibition on Tuesday 
last had an excellent opportunity of seeing these flowers 
in perfect condition. In addition to several beautiful groups 
from nurserymen, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, who has done so 
much to develop this flower of autumn, had a long bank of 
his best varieties, ranging from the large sky blue Climax, that 
reminded us of a much-branched blue marguerite, to Little 
Boy Blue, a small-blossomed plant with quite a gossamer-like 
appearance. In addition to the many shades of blue and white 
there are purple, mauve and magenta coloured flowers now 
obtainable. 


Although the hardy fruit crop this year ts. in most localities, 
a very light one, this does not necessarily imply that growers 
will suffer so much as was at first expected. Judging by 
the magnificent specimens shown at the exhibition of British- 
vrown fruit, and by observations made in various parts ol 
the country, the quality of apples, pears, peaches, apricots and 
grapes is exceptionally good. The light crops borne by most 
of the trees have enabled them to perfect their fruits in a way 
that is seldom seen, and the almost incessant sunshine of the 
past few weeks has given ruddy cheeks to even such varieties 
of the apple as Lane’s Prince A‘vVert. For fruit of such ex- 
ceptional quality, and in lesser quantity than usual, growers 
are able to obtain prices that should be sufficiently good to 
compensate them for the limited supply. The pear crop appears 
to be the worst among our hardy fruits, and very few outdoor- 
grown examples of these were to be seen at the exhibition. 
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THE LATE LORD SPENCER AS MASTER. 


OODCRAFT and Statecraft were part of the 
inheritance of the late Lord Spencer. He was 
the fifth Earl, and of his four predecessors two 
had been Cabinet Ministers and three Masters 
of the Pytchley Hounds. There had _ been 

hounds at Althorp from a very early period, but I date the 
birth of the Pytchley Hunt as an institution from 1750, when 
John George, first Earl Spencer, formed a club at the Old Hall 


~* 
oe 


es 


LEAVING KENNELS 
at Pytchley and removed the pack from Althorp to kennels 
in that village. It is a testimony to the high estimation in 
which both fox-hunting and the Pytchley country were held 
that many of the members of the club were strangers to the 
country. For example, we find among the members of the club 
the names of Lord Jersey, the Marquess of Graham, the Duke ot 
Devonshire, Lord Lincoln, Mr. Bouverie and Mr. Assheton 
Smith, the father of the famous Tom Smith. It is sometimes 
said that the fox- 
hunters of this 
early date were 
mere rustics of the 
Squire Western 
type; but we see 
that even before 
Mr. Meynell began 
to influence the 
history of fox- 
hunting it was 
considered a sport 
for statesmen and 
men of culture and 
fashion. 

This first Lord 
Spencer in 1783 
was succeeded by 
his son in the 
Mastership of the 
Pytchley Hunt, 
and the latter held 
it until (like his 
grandson and 
successor) the 
calls of duty to 
the State obliged 
him to 


resign, 
after thirteen 
seasons. This 


second Earl took 
a leading part in 


CHARLES 


PAYN ON 


(AFTER 





RED 1 


a fence and seeing the latter hesitate, exclaimed : 


APE (AFTER 


politics, and became First Lord of the Admiralty. Each of the 
Lords Spencer, Masters of the Pytchley, had in his service a 
famous huntsman, and the second Earl’s Dick Knight is not 
the least notable of them. Legends of his savings and doings 
still exist in the country. In those days a certain formality 
and etiquette prevailed in the hunting-field, and no one except 
the huntsman was allowed to go in front of the Master. But 
even then in the excitement of the chase etiquette was sometimes 





JOHN CHARLTON) 

forgotten, and Dick Knight, having given lis master a lead ove 
“ Come on 

mv lord, the longer you look at it the less you will like it.” 
Lord Althorp, the eldest son of the second Earl, who 
succeeded as third Earl towards the end of lis life, divided hi 
time, but not his affections, between Statecraft and hunting. 
He was as keen and enthusiastic in his love of hounds, of their 
work and in his determination to ride up to them as was his 
nephew, the late 
aera! Lord, and nothing 
r would have 
eparated him 
from lis beloved 
hounds but the 
strony 
duty which was 
characteristh ol 
the family. Lord 
Althorp was 
Chancellor of the 
kxehequet 
(1830-34), and held 
the confidence of 


sense ol 


his colleagues and 
his nation as few 
Ministers have 
ever done. With 
no shining gifts, 
he was a states 
man of the 
honourable, trust 
worthy, sensible 
type which our 
generation has 
known and valued 
in the late Duke 
of Devonshire. In 
18o8 he succeeded 
as Master of the 


BOTTOMLEY). Pytchley the 








os 
lamou W arc the Father ol 
one t | pounds tor the pack of 
It is interesting to not 
to lus father in lus first seasor 


ined ome credit for not hunting on 
Ash Wednesda 
the nenhbourhor 
had al 
Kin vho could * ric 
trelclhe 
better t in most men 
the Hunt troubled by tox 
for we read in King’s diary 
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able to do. From the time when he 
fifth Earl, in 1857, he devoted himself to 
as he did later to that of the State 


postpone, even for hunting, the smallest of his public duties 


fox-hunting, and 


Viupped-in and hunted hounds 


sSpeneer wa noe novice at 
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Ihe magistrates’ meeting or whatever might be the duty ol 
the day was punctually attended to, and often a horse posted 
at a likely place enabied him to share in the fag-end of the 
day’s’sport. When, in- 1861, he became for the first time Master 
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which Nimrod wrote so 
that Lord Althorp, in 
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PALE ALE, A FAVOURITE HUNTER (AFTER T. GRIMSHAW) 

of the Pytchley, he brought to the duties of the Hunt the same 
thoroughness and steadfastness of purpose that he had shown 
in the larger affairs of life. He had the advantage of having 
Charles Payn as a huntsman when he began his Mastership 
Payn was undoubtedly one of the great huntsmen of our genera 
tion, and he Is likely to be remembered long, because he has 
been immortalised by no less a person than Whyte Melvill 
himself in ‘* Market Harborough.”” Charles Payn was a pupil 
of George Beers in the Grafton country, and he learned from 


the older man his skill in the kennel and his patience and judg 


ment in the field But Charles had 


since he came 
hunted his own hound 

fox-hunting when 
ears old he was blooded 
of the Pytchley As a 
sport, but when he left 
w with all the hereditary 


ubt that he would have 


time and attention to 
field than le 


Was evel 


ulvantages which were all his own. 
He was a perfect horseman. All those 
whom I have talked with who hunted 
with Charles Payn agree that his style 
and method of riding to hounds wer 
almost ideal. When hunting hounds 
he never allowed his judgment or his 
nerve to be upset by a large field. 
One who hunted with him says that 
he was equally good in all phases of 
the sport. ~ I have seen him over the 
cream of the country race his fox to 
death in thirtv-five minutes, and | 
have also seen him hunt his fox with 
a display ot great Lord 
Spencer used to say of Payn that he 
was the best huntsman he had known ; 
the other hand, Payn 
on one who was the 
had ever seen 
that 





science, 


and, on being 
asked 
best man to hounds he 

and it must be remembered 
his experience extended over many 
years in two of the hardest - riding 
Hunts in England replied, after a 
short consideration, “I think Lord 
Spencer. He has not always the 
best of horses, but be his mount what 
it may, his lordship is very seldom fat 
from hounds.” 

Lord Spencer undoubtedly profited 
by his association with Charles Payn 
for he himself was in later years a 
very skilful huntsman. Payn taught 
his hounds to come away quickly 
through the horses. His favourite was a Belvoir-bred 
Pillager, a hound that never did wrong in his life nor ever felt 
a whipper-in’s thong on his back. At one time he had twenty 
couple of young Pillagers in the kennel that would speak to 


occasion 
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nothing but a fox. Lord Spencer was firm, but always cautious 
with his field, and took great pains to leave the sides of the covert 
clear, marshalling the big, keen Pytchley fields where they would 
do as little mischief as possible. This plan, though not always 
popular, certainly made for sport, for it gave room for the 
huntsman and the hounds. It is not often that two such horse 
men as Charles Payn and Tom Goddard, his whipper-in, are to 
be found in one hunting establishment. I have heard it said 
that Payn liked his whippers-in to get forward for a view, 
and that he was ever ready to lift hounds to an uplifted cap. 
But there can be no doubt that there was great sport in the 
three seasons, all too short, in which Lord Spencer had the 
Mastership. The immediate cause of his retirement was ill 
health, and there is no doubt that the thoroughness with which 
he carried out the duties of a Master of Hounds, never sparing 
himself, was partly the cause of a breakdown that was, fortu 
nately, only temporary. To this first Mastership belongs the 
first visit of our late King 
when Prince of Wales and 
his ride on Pale Ale, the 
famous hunter who, if not 
the fastest horse in the 
world, was, over a country, 
one of the safest, though 
on this occasion he is said 
to have stopped with the 
Prince at a brook. After 
Lord Spencer came Cap- 
tain Anstruther Thomson, 
and then there were many 
changes, until Lord Spencer 
came forward again in 1874 
for his second Mastership. 
There had been changes, 
as I have said, and Mr. 
Naylor’s Mastership was 
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don't they get out of the way 2?’ was the reply Thus it will 
be seen that Lord Spencer had no easy task belore him — A pack 
of hounds to form and an unruly field to reduce to discipline 
are no light tasks. 1 do not suppose he was in the least daunted. 
Indeed, difficulties, if they did not actually increase his enthusiasm 
lor sport or a cause. certainly stimulated his endeavour: The 
Pytchley Hunt in 1874 and the break up of Mr, Gladstone’ 
party over Home Rule were instances of a difficult task cheet 
fully and resolutely undertakem. With the hounds he was 
completely successful. Lord Spencer bought Lord Doneraile’s 
hounds ; but these did not please him, and only one, a hound 
called Archer, was of much use in the Brixworth Kennels lt 
is said that good Masters make good servants, but such Master 
of Hounds as Lord Spencer seem to attract the best men in thet 
profession to their service 

Phe first task before Lord Spencer, then, in 1874, was to 
and his choice fell upon William 


fincl a successor to Jolin Squires, 


Goodall, a younger son of 
the famous Belvoir hunt 

man. Will Goodail was in 
every respect a worthy son 
of his father, and he had 
himself been a Whippet in 
in the Belvoir country. 
\s a huntsman he wa 
perhaps not quite equal 
to Charles Payn, but, like 
all good men, he improved 
steadily as time went on 
He had begun life in the 
stables at Aswarby Park 
where Sir Thomas Which 
cote kept some of the best 
hunters that ever crossed 
the Belvoir country, and 
it was this training that 





a provisional arrangement. Same made him the horseman 
The last-named Master REY YO “THE KILL.” he afterwards became. His 
did his best. He engaged 1. Will Goodall. 2. I-avl Spencer. 3. |. Goddard. 5 Red Rose. 6. Sally lvinket first step was to become 


Squires, an admirable %8- Columbine. 10. Levity. 11. Safety. 12 


huntsman in his way, but 
not of the type to which 
the Pytchley had been accustomed in Charles King or Charles 
Payn. The first thing to be done was to improve the hounds, 
which were not worthy of the country. Thus one huntsman 
wrote of them: ‘‘ A worse-looking lot I never saw. They 
were slack in their loins, and scarcely a straight one among 
them, and nearly all the lot would be tired by two o’clock.”’ 
The field were somewhat unruly, for the huntsman tells us. 
“One day, when I was a bit behind, I said to one, ‘ You 
ought not to ride over and lame my hounds like that.’ ‘ Why 


16. Treaty. 18. Cadence. 19. Dimity. 20. Ruby. 23. Moss Trooper. 24. Lucifer. 
25. Jack Tar. 26. Peter the Great. 27. Uhlan ” 


Sportive. 14. Comedy. 15. Delicate 


second whipper-in_ to 
George Carter. From ther 
went to Mr. Chaplin 
as first whipper-in to the Burton, and in 1870 he was first 
Whipper-in to the Belvoir; and it was no doubt there that 
he gained the liking for the blood of Belvoir Senator le 
displayed at Brixworth since he must often have noted the 
nose and drive of that family. 

Thus we see Lord Spencer beginning with a new huntsman 
and a{pack of hounds which needed improvement But an 
examination of the early hound lists of Lord Spencer's 
Mastership shows that there was still some of the good old 


second 
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Pytelile rhe 1 in the kennel. and several of the best hounds bred 
by Lord Spencer in the early dav vere the sons and daughter 
f but ‘ nmdin the kennel Lord Spencer himself had a 
! for Mr. Part Puckeridge sort, and it is said that 
ered to | that pack. But Mr. Parry was unwilling to 
i tiv hound to leave Hertfordshire Nevertheles hie 
pre ented Lord Spence vith a hound called Blucher, and this 
hound proved of great service, for in 1876 Will Goodall put on 
no le than ten couples by Blucher and that this choice wa 
uccessiu ¢ learn from the evidence of one who saw them in 
1877 Lhe pach he sa has much improved since last 
eason 1 ha hunt closer and throw their tongues more.” 
Fhe hounds in the picture give us a very good idea of the 
prove ent hich must have taken place In the pa k Red 
ros is by Be oir Gambler out of Reckless Columbine (8 
isa daughter of Blucher, and her dam, Comedy (14), was one 
the older Pytchle' ort by Gratton Choriste lreaty (16 
md Trinket (7 ere daughters of Belvoir Whynot, one ol 
Belvoir Senator's most famous sons, and there are hound-lovers 
till livin ho may perhaps remember thi good work done by 


these bitely ith CGaoodall in the Wednesday country Ot the 
other hounds in the pretiure Sportive (12) was by Milton Solon 
Dimity (19 
represents Oakley Driver, a famous son of Burton Dorimont 
Cadence (18) was a daughter of Bramham Moor Monarch, a 


hound that cid the pack much good in the year 1877, when 


tee avain, a descendant of Belvoir Senator 


(soodall put on mine couple ol 
his sons and daughter In 1878 
Goodall seems to have gone to 


Mr. Chaplin hounds tor lu 
blood " indeed he did all 
through his period as huntsman 
lL have dwelt on the breeding 
ot th 
this picture because they were 


hounds represented in 


to a vreat extent the foundation 
on which Sir Herbert Langham, 
and afterwards Lord Spencer 
in his) third Mastership, M1 
Wroughton and Lord Annaly 
have built up the pack which 
has shown such brilliant sport 
In Lord Spencer's _ first 
eason he had a very poor scent 
In his second season his hunts 
man broke lis leg and Lord 
Spencer himself an 
excellent huntsman lin the 
Watson gave 
up the Woodland country, which 
he had hunted two days a 


showed 


curnne Cason Mi 


veek, and Lord spencel became 
Master of the whole country a 
hunted by his grandfathers 
\fter Goodall’s recovery from 
lis aceident Lord 


Spence! 
continued to hunt the hounds 
ith Tom Goddard as his first 
vhipper-in on Mondays and 
I riclays and those ol Us who FOR IGEk R 
know the Monday country of the 


FROM 


Pytchley will remember that, 1 not the most tashionable, it is 
perhaps not the least sporting section of the Hunt \t this 
time Goodall took a pack into the Woodlands two days a week, 
and I always think that these seasons in the Woodlands were th 
making of Goodall as a huntsman. Keen, cheery and enthusi 
if he had a fault, it was a tendency to flightiness 
at times, and there is no doubt that the Woodlands steadied 
him, to the advantage of sport in the open. 


astic as he was 


Ihree years after the beginning of this second Mastership 
in 1877, the pack were showing excellent sport. Lord Spencer 
ind Goodall killed seventy-nine and a-half brace of foxes, and 
hounds were out no fewer than one hundred and ninety-two times 
The sport shown attracted strangers from every part of thi 
world——Count Larisch, the Duc de Croy, Count Outremont 
Count Gallas, Captains Middleton, Soames and_ Riddell 
and Captain Pritchard Rayner, who rode hard with the Pytchley 
in the intervals of hunting a pack of harriers in the Isle of 
\nglesey. Other visitors were the Count and Countess Stockan 
and the latter's brothers, the Messrs. Baltazzi, so well known 
in the racing world at that date This brilliant Mastership 
came to an end in 1878, so far as the Pytchley country proper 
is concerned, But Lord Spencer went on for two years more 
with a private pack in the Woodland district, and there he 
showed great sport with Tom Goddard as his kennel huntsman 
But when he handed over the Pytchley country to his successor, 
Mr., afterwards Sir Herbert, Langham, it was in a very different 
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state to that in which he had received it He left a united 
country, a sufficient subscription and the foundation of an 
excellent pa k of hounds. 

Sut it is time to turn for a moment to the horses in the 
pictures, which belong to the two earlier periods of Lord Spencer’s 
Mastership. In the first period, 1861-64, Lord Spencer hunted 
the hounds at his own expense. He bought from Lord Hope- 
toun, who had one of the best studs ever seen in the Pytchley 
country, the famous prize-winner Brown Stout. When Lord 
Spencer gave up the country he sold this horse back again to 
Lord Hopetoun. The horse on which Charles Payn is riding 
is Red Tape, which the Master bought from Lord Gifford, and 
sold afterwards to Sir R. Knightley Ihis sketch, which hangs 
at Althorp, is painted in water-colours, and is an excellent 
likeness both of the horse and of the huntsman, giving the 
latter’s seat to perfection. ‘ Leaving Kennels,” with Lord 
and Lady Spencer and some favourite hounds, is one of 
Mr. John Charlton’s happiest and most characteristic paintings, 
and will remind old Pytchley people of the kindly courtesy 
and gracious hospitality of the Master’s wife, whose loss a few 
years ago was so deeply felt in Northamptonshire. In the 
large picture with the hounds, which is also by Mr. Charlton, 
will be found excellent portraits of Will Goodall, Lord Spencer 
and Tom Goddard, and five horses, Moss Trooper, Lucifer, 
Peter the Great, Uhlan and Jack Tar, which in the seventies 
were all well known over the Pytchley country. In the first- 
named picture Lord and Lady Spencer are represented as 
passing the keeper’s house on their way to cub-hunting. The 
vrey mare Misrule came by her name thus: The first time 
Lord Spencer saw her he asked how she was bred and what her 
name was. “She is by Irish 
Statesman, and her name is 
Home Rule,” said her owner. 
‘* Not at all a good one either,” 
said Lord Spencer. ‘ No Irish 
Statesman would have anything 
to do with Home Rule.’ So the 
mare’s name was changed to 
Misrule, “a much more appro- 
priate one,” as Lord Spencer 
remarked, and under that name 
she became an inmate of the 
stables at Althorp. Lord 
Spencer’s attachment to his 
horses was great, and it was, no 
doubt, as much his sympathy 
with them as his fine, resolute 
horsemanship which enabled him 
to keep such a forward place 
when hounds were running. 
lliree years before he took up 
the Mastership for the second 
time Lord Spencer writes: “I 
had a very sad parting with my 
dear old horses. I confess that 
I shed tears over Wizard and 
one or two others.”” Old Wizard 
and another favourite horse 
Meteor, did, however, end thei 
days at Althorp. 

We have seen how Lord 
Spencer set to work to lay the foundations of a pack in 
1874; but from the first the new Master was successful in 
showing sport, and it was during this period, 1874-80, that 
the Empress of Austria paid her memorable visit to the 
Pytchley country, and astonished the Hunt by her riding 
and her interest in the sport. At this time Lord Spencer 
was carrying the horn himself two days a week; but he was 
never anxious or nervous, however great the crowd. His one 
thought was to catch his fox, and he probably forgot the field 
behind him, as a good huntsman should do, and bent his whole 
mind to the work of the hounds. As a huntsman he had 
untiring patience and perseverance, and, above all, that en 
thusiasm which is the spirit and life of fox-hunting. “I love,” 
he wrote later, “‘ to hear of a good run. On reading an account 
like yours | become conscious of the difficulty I shall have in 
breaking myself of the passion. If I could be satisfied with 
a moderate enjoyment of it 1 might allow myself some rein, 
but I so easily become vreedy for more when once in the swing 
of it that I scarcely know when to pull up.” So it came to 
pass that he gave up the Mastership, and for twelve eventful 
vears devoted himself to politics. Others built upon the founda- 
tion he had laid, and we had the satisfaction of seeing his successor 
build up a pack of hounds suited to the country. But the 
bitches left by Lord Spencer were of the utmost value, and 
Comus, by Mr. Parry’s Blucher, already mentioned, did Mr. 
Langham much service. When Lord Spencer (again coming 
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forward when his services were needed) took over the pack in 
1890 his first entry was entirely by home-bred sires of the Burton 
and Chaplin strains, so much favoured by Mr. Langham and 
Goodall. But in the following year, desiring to give the hounds 
more bone, we find that the Milton, Belvoir and Warwickshire 
kennels were called on, and these strains and the Grafton were 
the principal out-crosses used. It has often been noted that 
the Burton strains, though full of quality, gradually become 
light of bone. 

In 1895 Lord Spencer closed his last Mastership of 
the Pytchley. Like his uncle, he never lost his love for 
hunting, and almost to the very last he came out when he was 
able. Time took away much that made his life full and happy, 
but never his interest in hunting. During the difficult years 
of his last Viceroyalty the almost unbearable strain of affairs 
was relieved by days with the Meath or the Ward Union. Even 
this, however, was denied him sometimes. He writes from 
Ireland: ‘Will hunting be stopped? I faney that with 
judicious treatment the chase will win. It goes on capitally 
in Meath and with the Ward Union, but I dare not go out, as 
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they might, to spite me, make an effort to stop it.” But even 
an Irish Viceroyalty has its brighter side, and we are told how 
he invited some sportsmen— tenant farmers on lus estates—to 
Ireland. Messrs. Henry Sandars of Brampton, George Gee ot 
Welford Lodge, W. Wykes and F. Elliott of Bringten, L. Cox 
from Hertfordshire, F. Fabling from Warwickshire and Everett 
from Norfolk were those who accepted. The names of these 
gentlemen will bring back many recollections of sport im the 
Pytchley ; but one and all they did justice to the good horses 
from the Viceregal stables on which Lord Spencer mounted 
them, and did credit to their native Hunts by the way they 
crossed the difficult Meath country. 

All through his life Lord Spencer loved hunting, as he 
himself said, with passion. The whole greatness of the statesman 
will, doubtless, be unfolded to us in due course: but we may 
hope that the author will be able to appreciate the sportsman 
as well as the Cabinet Minister, and avoid the want of s\ mpathiy 
with Lord Spencer’s favourite pursuit which makes the lile 
of Lord Althorp such dreary reading, because it is not a true 
portrait of the man it attempts to describe. 
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HEN we read the accounts of hound shows and 

puppy shows all over the country, we cannot 

fail to be struck with the extraordinary success 

of Belvoir sires as represented by the prize 

winners, 
and especially by the num- 
ber of sons and daughters 
of Belvoir Ragman that 
have been successful in 
Ig10. Ragman is a re- 
markable instance of fixity 
ol type as the result of 
careful and judicious in- 
breeding. He goes back 
on both sides to Belvoir 
Gambler. He is a_ big 


hound—twenty-four inches 

with tremendous depth KEY TO “THE BEI 
through the heart. He 1. Smoker. 2. Nestor. 3%. Comus. 4. 
has inherited in his work 7. Salesman. 8. Vulcan. 9. Harb 
the grim resolution which 12. Ragman. 13. Chimer. 14 
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STANDARD. Copyright 
made Belvoir Gambler and his brother Gameboy as notabl 
in the field as in the kennel. He is a square hound, with 
tremendous bone carried right down, and that gay carriage of 
the stern which generally goes with a vigorous constitution. 

In the Belvoir entry 
there are six and a-half 
couple of his sons and 
daughters, but I should 
be inclined to pick out 
Mr. Barclay’s Peterborough 
winner, Puckeridge Rally 
wood, Mr. Scott Brown’s 
Havoc and Helen, 
winners at Exeter, and 
the Cattistock Tasty, bred 
by Mr. Wroughton, as 
being some of the best I 


have seen. Ragman seems 


OTR 
Gangway. 5. Harper. 6. Chorister 


STANDARD.” 
to possess not only the 


qualities of a 
foxhound, but the power 


, " , sf : Ss 
oure) 10. Wilfred 11. PRvoter. first-cla 
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to transmit them to his offspring. I hear that 
the Masters of the Lamerton have sent out to 
walk no fewer than seven and a-half couple of 
very promising Ragman puppies. 

It was fortunate that when Weaver fell 
a victim to the kick of a horse he left behind 
him a son, Wizard, of whom his huntsman 
says that he has the best bone and feet in the 
kennel, and higher praise there could not be. 
Sut perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
this hound is his fine and characteristic expres 
sion. He has the power needed in the modern 
foxhound and the intelligence to make the 
best use of it. Wizard won the first prize in 
the entry of 1909 at Belvoir, and I venture to 
think that in days to come he will stand out 
among the famous stallion hounds of the 
Belvoir kennels It has been said that when 
we see a perfect hound, the wisest plan is to 
have recourse to his sire when endeavouring to 
breed the like And certainly Chorister, the 
lirst-prize puppy of rg1to, by Weaver out of 
Charmer, and his own sister Cheerful, the first 
prize bitch of 1910, are examples of this, for 
more beautiful hounds it would be difficult to 
find. Chorister’s success was the more credit- 
able since he was a late puppy and had suffered 
terribly from distemper. Comus was a good 
second to Chorister, and he is by Voyager, a 
son of Stormer Comus had good bone, a 
characteristic of many of Stormer’s sons and 
vrandsons, although Stormer himself was thought 
by some judges to be rather light in’ bone. 
Warlaby, the other hound in our pictures, is 
the source of a great deal of the Belvoir 
quality which we find in so many kennels. 
Sut I should like my readers to contrast and 
compare this year’s champion dog and bitch 
at Peterborough, bred in the Milton kennels, 
with these Belvoir hounds. 

At Milton they have made no attempt 
to breed for colour, but have succeeded in 
preserving the characteristic Fitzwilliam head 
and Fitzwilliam — intelligence. Rector, the 
Peterborough champion, is a_ badger pie, 
and is a hound of great power and of close 
and compact build. He looks like putting in 
a long day’s work on the Fitzwilliam plough 
and working on the line of his fox through all 
disadvantages ; but it is rather interesting in 
tracing his pedigree back to notice how great 
has been the Belvoir influence even in this 
case. For his sire, Potent, was a grandson of 
Grafton Pirate, and Grafton Pirate was by 
Belvoir Pirate, and bred in 1886 by Frank 
Gillard at Belvoir. Kector, therefore, repre 
sents a somewhat different line from the 
fashionable Weathergauge, Gambler and Dexter 
families, for Pirate goes back to 1854, when the 
critical eye of the second Lord Forester and 
the unfailing instinct of Will Goodall presided 
over the Belvoir kennel. They sought for an 
out-cross, and turned, as they often did, to 
the Grove, choosing Grove Forrester to mate 
with Syren, a daughter of Mr. Drake's 
Duster. And it is’ interesting to think 
how ihe judgment of these two famous 
houndmen is, in a measure, responsible 
for a Peterborough champion nearly sixty 
years alter. 

The other Milton champion, Frantic, 
who this year won the second of the two 
championships at Peterborough for Mr. Fitz- 
william, is by Donovan; and here once more 
comes in, through the Milton Dorset, a 
strain of Grafton Woodman blood. Nothing 
strikes us more than the permanence of the 
influence on foxhound-breeding of the great 
sires of hunting history. Here, in the narrow 
compass of seven hounds, we find represented 
Drake’s Duster, Grove Forrester. Belvoir 
Weathergauge through his son Gambler and 
grandson Nominal, and Grafton Woodman. 
And this may serve to remind us of one 
of the difficulties of foxhound-breeding. It 
would be difficult to say, taking Gambler 
as an example, how many puppies claimed 
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him as their sire, and yet how few great 
hounds there are among them. Only here 
and there in the family comes a great litter, 
and in that litter not more than one or two 
are of real excellence. Their surroundings 
are the same, their early life is the same, 
their training in the kennel and the field is 
identical, and yet how different the results. 
The inference from this is the extraordinary 
individuality of hounds. The Belvoir pack 
is, as we know, remarkable for its close 
family likeness, and yet the huntsman will 
tell you that each hound has a character 
and individuality of its own most clearly 
marked. Even in the case of hounds which 
are alike in their work there is a great 
difference in character. Take, for example, 
once more Gambler and Gameboy, own 
brothers, and, strange to say, always together 
in the field; yet in kennel Gameboy was 
never so much noticed as Gambler, for 
he was not a hound to show himself so 
well. It is natural and customary to 
date the stages of the progress of the 
Belvoir pack to the influence of certain 
hounds, and especially to the return through 
Lord Yarborough’s KRallywood of the long- 
exiled Furrier strain. But there are other 
reasons for the greatness of the pack which it 
may be interesting to trace. These, I venture 
to think, account for the high average of 
excellence throughout the pack shown by the 
fact that while in many kennels of merit there 
may be five or six stallion hounds, in the 
Belvoir pack there are often thirty or more. 
The first cause is the continuity of policy 
in the kennel. 

In the nineteenth century two huntsmen, 
Goosey and Gillard, looked after the pack for 
fifty-two years between them, while Newman, 
Will Goodall, Cooper and Capell were and 
are all men of great abilities as hound-breeders. 
It is perhaps natural that we should over- 
look the work of their predecessors; but 
there is one thing I note—that Belvoir in early 
days absorbed by far the greater number 
and the best of the packs which represented 
Mr. Meynell’s famous hounds. By degrees 
Mr. Heron’s, Lord Vernon’s, Lord Carlisle’s, 
Lord Monson’s and Mr. Calcraft’s hounds 
were added to the Belvoir pack. Here 
was also an infusion of the best strains 
of Mr. Osbaldeston’s, which likewise had ” Ka mit ; A ipbe Rie ira SUE: ae ; 
a great deal of Meynell blood in them, and pa ther RS PE ac s Leer aie 
Lord Sefton’s famous Sultan from the Quorn, —w, 4, Rouch. COMUS (SECOND PRIZE PUPPY). 
and to these we may add a widely different, 
but most fortunate, out-cross from the 
kennels of the Duke of Beaufort in the 
beginning of the century. From these Meynell 
hounds Belvoir received quality, drive and 
pace, and from the Beaufort pack—which I 
have always believed to have a_ strong 
infusion in its early days of the old stag- 
hound blood—size and substance. Thus we 
see that the foundation was laid upon the 
Meynell hounds, the blood of which can also 
be traced in most of the great family packs. 
Belvoir, however, had the largest share. 

1 think there is no doubt that 
Belvoir received from Lord Monson’s, 
Lord Vernon’s, Mr. Heron’s and __ possibly 
Mr. Calcraft’s, the rich black and tan 
colouring which nowadays we speak of 
as Belvoir tan. It is evident from what 
Nimrod says about the year 1820, concern- 
ing the family likeness of the Belvoir 
hounds, that the Masters and huntsmen 
were already beginning to draft for colour 
to a considerable extent. Now, I think 
that about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century foxhound breeders had two types 
of hound to choose from—those which repre- 
sented a strong infusion of black St. Hubert 
and those which owed more to the white 
hounds of the North of England, and, per- 
haps, to the Royal white hounds of France. 
Belvoir fortunately chose the darker colour W. 4. Rowch, NESTOR (SECOND SEASON). Sopyright 
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Rallywood’s dam. Of course, Furrier and 
Rallywood are cardinal points in Belvoir 
history, but not less surely are Songstress 
and Vicious, to take two instances out 
of many, examples of the truth of Tom 
Sebright’s famous dictum on hound-breeding : 
“Ah, my lad, the dam’s the secret.” 

3ut while we would not undervalue 
the interchange of blood between Milton, 
Brocklesby and Belvoir, yet it is clear to 
all students of hound history that to these, 
as to otiier kennels, Belvoir has given more 
than it has received. Why? Because 
Belvoir had the larger share of those 
strains of, first, Meynell, second, Badminton, 
which are the foundation of most of the 
excellences of our modern foxhounds, and 
from which the magnificent hounds described 
in the first part of this article are derived. 
But there is also another cause of Belvoir 
influence. Not only has Belvoir had a larger 
share than others of those lines of blood 
which experience has shown to be the best, 
but also they have always bred a_ larger 
number of hounds than other packs. It was 
this large number which gave the oppor- 
tunity to the second Lord Forester, who 
undoubtedly raised the standard of Belvoir 
make and shape by his ruthless, if judicious, 
W. A. Roucl VULCAN. Copyright = drafting. For example, in 1847 I find that 





and the more powerful type. Although, no 
doubt, rich black and tan pleased the eye, 
yet it is more probable that the selection 
was caused by the observation of the hunts- 
men that these darker hounds had stouter 
onstitutions. fhe Belvoir country must 
always have tested the stamina of the pack, 
and the huntsmen must therefore insensibly 
have leaned to those strains which stood a 
severe day’s work the best. 

Another point, less often noticed, but 
which was pointed out to me by the late 
Mr. John Welby, a life-long follower of the 
Jelvoir Hunt, and a student of Belvoir 
hounds, is the great importance in_ the 
evolution of the Belvoir pack of certain 
great kennel matrons. For example, a son 
of Lord Sefton’s Sultan, named Saladin, and 
Sanguine, a daughter of Mr. A. Smith’s 
famous hound of the same name, produced 


in 1816 Songstress. From Songstress the 
famous Rallywood is descended in three 
lines on his dam’s side. Then, on the other 


side, Rallywood goes back to Osbaldeston’s 
Furrier, through Fencer (Osbaldeston’s), whose 
dam, Vicious, is another of these remark- 
able kennel matrons, for she produced 
Chorister, a direct ancestor of Speedwell, W. 4. Rouch MILTON RECTOR (CHAMPION, toto). Copyright. 





of forty couple of hounds sent in all but 
fourteen couple were drafted. In 1848 
seventy-two couple were sent out to walk, 
forty-six couple came in and twenty-three 
couple were drafted. And so it went on. 
In 1850 no fewer than forty-five couple 
were drafted, and in other years there is a 
like record. 

There is one other point I should like 
to notice as showing the great stamina of 
these hounds even in early days. Although 
Belvoir is, as we have seen, a very severe 
country for hounds, yet famous hounds lasted 
a long time, and it was the custom of those 
days to breed chiefly from tried and seasoned 
hounds. We see, then, that the superlative 
excellence of the Belvoir arises from continuity 
of method, a constant and rigid selec 
tion in breeding for stamina and work and a 
fortunate, or, at least, a judicious selection 
of kennel matrons. We see, too, that a 
close examination of Belvoir pedigrees only 
adds to the credit due to the great Mr. 
‘Meynell. He not only invented the modern 
system of hunting a fox, but he first bred, 
to an extent we have hardly realised, the 
W. A. Rouch, MILTON FRANTIC (CHAMPION, toto). Copyright. hounds to carry it on with. X 
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HERRING AND PILCHARD. 


ERRINGS and their relatives the pilchards deserve a 
much more serious and lengthy treatment than it is 
possible for us to yield to them to-day. In this respect 
they resemble vivacious people to whom we are 
attracted by their laughter or their manner, and 

only come later 
on to discover 
that under this 
exterior there 
are a host of 
well-marked 
characteristics 
which invite 
study. Ichthyo- 
logists are very 
conscious of the 
difficult — pre- 
blems presented 
to them by 
herring, par- 
ticularly those 
that relate to 
their migratory 
and other 
movements in 
the sea, and, 
indeed, to their 
life history 
generally. The 
gourmet is in- 
terested in 
them also. He 
knows and 
loves them in 
their babyhood 
as whitebait, and h» has more than a suspicion that he consumes 
them a little later on in the shape of sardines ; but undisguised 
they havea fascination all their own. There is a kind of herring, 
for example, which comes to the coast of Aldeburgh and the 
neighbourhood in the early summer, which is as full of quality as 
a trout when cooked, and herring in the various guises in which 
they are brought to the table command the respect of all sorts 
of good livers. They are also an abundant species, and therefore 
employ a great quantity of people in the business of catching 
them. This capture is effected by methods that have retained 
a great deal of picturesqueness, even though of late years 
the steam trawler to some extent has taken the place of the old 
sailing vessel. In the words of Sir Walter Scott’s song, “ The 
herring loves the merry moonlight,” and perhaps the brightest 


W. Thomas 








PILCHARD FISHING (PULLING IN THE TUCK-NET). Copyright 


pictures afforded by a fleet of herring boats are those made 
when the boats have slipped their cables and are passing out of the 
harbour in the dusk, or when they ate returning at dawn with their 
holds full of gleaming white wet fish. Even then they do not 
lose their faculty for making pictures, We have on many previous 
occasions shown 
very striking 
photographs of 
the crans_ full 
of herring being 
swung on to the 
quay by cranes 
built for the 
purpose. There 
they receive the 
attention of the 
picturesque 
Scottish fishing 
girls who come 
South in their 
tartan plaids 
and with faces 
grown ruddy 
and healthy by 
exposure to th 
sea winds, for 
the purpose of 
adding to theit 
savings by 
what they earn 
by pickling the 
herring and 
placing them 
in barrels ready 
for export. It 
is an industry that every year vields increased opportunities to 
those buxom Scottish girls, who form a very picturesque element 
in the fishing towns of the East Coast. The calling of herring 
fisher is greatly at the mercy of luck. As yet the trade has not 
been concentrated in the hands of large syndicates such as 
those which work the deep-sea trawlers. Many of the boats are 
each shared by so many different members of the same family 
or rather distant relatives, for the forty-second cousin is still 
a real institution among the fisher - folk. Not many ol 
them finish by making a fortune. And luck plays a _ very 
vreat part in the game. One boat often goes out and comes 
back empty when all the others have done well, and occasionally 
a single boat will make a haul when the others have drawn 
blank ; the reason of this is that the herring go in shoals. 





J. C. Douglas. 
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In this we refer particularly to the boats from Scotland. 
The custom that prevails there does not hold to an equal 
extent in England, where the limited liability company is more 
n favour. Boats owned in this way are manned by crews who 
have not an owning interest, but are paid wages anda percentage 
on the catch. Of the two systems we rather prefer the Scottish 
one, as it throws the responsibility for navigating the boat and 
fishing on those whose capital is actually at stake, and whose 
income is dependent on the result. It is true that, if the season is 
a bad ore, the little owner, or rather part-owner, has to bear the 
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loss; but, on the other hand, if it be successful, he is also a sharer 
in the winnings. Individual enterprise belongs to the Scottish 
temperament and character. The workers of East Anglia 
have as hinterland a district in which low wages have prevailed 
for many generations, and this does not tend to nourish a spirit 
of independence, as those who are discontented with a lite so 
full of jeopardy and hazard as that of the fishers have little 
temptation to forsake the sea for the land. Also there is not on 
the East Coast any fishing crofter class such as has flourished 
for centuries on the coast of Scotland. 
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= HE Keenies had danced 
that night in the old 
Deer Park at Clogher, 


and it was there that the 
fairy, Dreenagh, had lost her 
shoe ; a great calamity, as shoes are held specially sacred by 
those of her tribe, the loss of one involving a penalty no less 
than love and marriage with the finder. 

Dreenagh was accordingly ina state of distraction ; but he1 
misiortune afforded a certain malicious satisfaction to some among 
her fellows. She had always been a proud and careless creature, 
and had coidiy and cruelly slighted those who had dared to 
offer her attention; and, she being beautiful, there were 
many who had suffered her scorn. It may be different with 
mortals, but the fairy-men are every whit as spiteful as 
their sisters, and they now rejoiced in the prospect of the 
downfall of one who had failed to appreciate them at their 
proper value. 

“I’m wonderin’, Dreenagh,” said one, ‘‘ what sort of a 
husband ye'll be gettin’. There’s quare ones to be found round 
Clogher.”’ 

“It might be old Davy,” said another, “ that’s close on 
ninety, an’ bent an’ knotted like a crooked thorn wid the 
rheumatics.”’ 

“ Or it might be him wid the hump, lives down the road by 
the Fury.” 

‘Or may be Mick, the Omadhaun. He’ll give us great 
diversion wid the capers he cuts an’ the horrid faces he'll be 
pullin’.”” 

“Or there’s the widdy man that’s had three wives an’ a 
fortin’ wid aitch of thim. He’ll not be long countin’ the gold 
he gets wid Dreenagh.”’ 

Thus they teased and taunted her as she sat white and 
speechless in the midst of them, her biue eyes aching with the 
frozen tears that she would not allow herself to shed, her lips 
set in a strange smile, and her tiny hands locked tightly round 
her knees. They jeered and mocked her until they tired of 
getting no answer, when they left her at last to her misery. 
Only one, the gentle Frase, crept to her side with a word of 
comfort. 

“It’s as like as not,” said he, “ that there’ll none be passin’ 
that way at all, an’ we'll find it ourselves this night ; but, if 
things go conthrary, there’s the chance that one might be workin’ 
the counter spell. An’ be sure of my help, Dreenagh, if there’s 
help to be given.” 

And with that he, too, left her to find relief in tears, that 
rained round her like tiny diamonds, though she wondered the 
while why /e should have attempted consolation when she had 
treated him a thousand times worse than any of the others, 
having falsely encouraged his advances that she might the more 
disdainfully deny him her favour. 

There was, of course, the possibility that mortal eyes might 
overlook that tiny shoe. The Deer Park was a wild and lonely 
spot and of doubtful reputation. It so happened, however, 
that in the early hours of the morning following Denis Cassidy 
thought to be gathering mushrooms for his mother to take into 
Five Mile Town with the butter and eggs. Denis was a very 
decent boy, the only son of his mother, and engaged to Bridget 
M’Gan, who was the sweetest and prettiest girl for miles round 
and far too good for him, though she never thought so. 

On his way through the park he presently reached a mound 
where some seventeen rough white stones were set in a wide 
ring. There was a saying that he who stepped within the circle 
saw twice as clearly as he who remained outside it ; but clear 
sight being known to bring sorrow, those who were prudent 
usually preferred to do without it. But Denis had found very 
few mushrooms that morning. 






“Maybe,” said he to himself 
with a doubtful smile, ‘‘ maybe I'd 
find them the quicker if I stipped 
in for the space of a witch’s 
prayer 

And without giving himself time for reflection, he followed 
his impulse. 

“ Begorrah!”’ said he, for there, close under his own 
clumsy feet, lay the fairy shoe, tucked in with a blade of grass. 
It looked as though it might have been wrought of the petals 
ofa scarlet geranium, with a tiny button that glittered like a dew 
drop in the sunlight, a thing ineffably dainty and delicate ; 
and yet these fairy shoes will last a lifetime, while our clums\ 
leather footgear so constantly needs renewing! It is common 
talk that to meddle with the belongings of the Shee is to court 
the worst of bad fortune 

“ But, sure,”’ said Denis, ‘ there’s maybe nothin’ in it; 
an’ Biddy'd like well to be seein’ the wee brogue, that’s the 
purtiest thing iver man beheld.” , 

So, lifting it carefully between finger and thumb, he put 
it into his breast pocket and carried it away with him. He 
went through the day in a queer sort of dream. Whether it 
was owing to the clearer vision that he had acquired when he 
stepped within the charmed circle of stones, or whether it was 
clue to the working of the spell of Dreenagh’s shoe, he began to 
see all things differently. Nothing was as it had been when he 
had stepped out into the early morning intent on filling his 
mother’s old basket with mushrooms for the market ; for although 
he did, indeed, fill that basket in less than half the time he would 
ordinarily have taken, he had lost all joy in the doing of it. He 
no longer laughed in his heart at the thought of the old woman’s 
pleasure in the unexpected piece of merchandise. He went his 
way home and gave them into her hand, scarcely noticing 
whether she thanked him or not. He ate his breakfast uncon- 
scious of the hot brown cakes that she had baked him for a 
special treat. 

“They might ha’ bin plain ordinary soda bread for all 
the notice he tuk,” thought his mother, with some disappoint 
ment ; and she wondered “‘ was he out wid Biddy that he hadn't 
a word to throw to a pig nor a smile for the mother that rared 
him ?’ 

He packed her off to Five Mile Town in the little ass cart 
with Jane Ghererty, but quite forgot to wish her good luck, 
which was a most essential part of the ceremony ; and he did 
his day’s work without ever a song or a jest to lighten the labour 
His comrades would have voted him dull company had his mood 
been a common one. As it was, they smiled and gave Bridget 
the credit. Bridget herself came down the Fury road at about 
six o’clock in the evening to meet her lover on the bridge that 
spanned the river below Summer Hill. 

The little river was full, and ran gaily over its rocky bed 
with a pleasant murmur of hurrying waters; but Denis leant 
moodily over the parapet, staring down into the dark pool that 
swirled in the shadow. 

“Faith! Denny,” said Bridget, reproachfully, “ ve're in 
no great hurry to give me good evenin’.”’ 

“T wasn’t thinkin’ of ye, Biddy,” said Denis, “ an’ that’s 
the truth of it.” 

sridget grew red. 

“I’m glad of it,”” said she, “‘ for by the dismal appearance 
of ye, yer thoughts are none of the plisantest.’ 

Denis resumed his contemplation of the shadowed poo! 

“What in the world are ye lookin’ at that ye can’t raise 
yer eyes from the water ?’ 

“T was lookin’ into the years that’s comin’,” said Denis, 
gloomily. ‘‘ The long, long trail of them, wid the len’th of 
weary days. The toilin’ an’ moilin’ on another man’s land till 
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one’s stren'th is gone an’ one’s bones is achin’ for the resht in 
the vrave 

* Ari ! That's strange talk ve have out of ve,” cried 


Bridvet, in dismay ‘* Wid the good days to hand, where’s the 

nse of lamentin’ over the bad ones that'll maybe be long on 
the road? What's come to ye, Denny, at all? That’s no talk 
for courtin’ days. Look up now an’ think of the good years 
together . 

“I’m seein’ ve, Biddy, in the long dark days, a wrinkled, 
old hag of a woman, wid a tongue as long as yer timper’ll be 
short. an’ meself not able to crawl out of rache of its scoldin’.”’ 

tedad!"’ cried Bridget. “ If that’s the way of it, take 
comlort Ye've no call to be troublin’ about me timper, for 
I'll never wed wid yer, Denis Cassidy, since ye’ve such thoughts 
of me (,ood-bye, an’ good luck to yer. Go find ye a wile 
that'll niver grow old! Ye've a long day tc be seekin’ her, I’m 
thinkin’ 

With that she flashed at him a fiery glance, and turned 
back the way she had come. She ran along the road in a frenz\ 
of grief and indignation that might yet have been appeased 
by the sound of his footsteps behind her or a wee whispered 
word in her ear; but Denis paid little heed to her going, and 
made no attempt to propitiate her. He stared after her like 
one in a maze, and then, shrugging his shoulders, crossed 
the bridge and climbed the hill on his homeward way. The 
little red brogue lay warm in his pocket, and he would not have 
hown it to Bridget had she fallen in the dust to beseech him 

Arrived at home, old Mrs. Cassidy, back from Five Mile 
fown and full of her adventures at the fair, found him an in 
different listener, and one who refused to be interested in her 
triumphal recital of a series of brilliant bargains on her part, 


ind she presently lapsed into an uneasy silence 


“ What's up wid him at all,” said she in her heart * He’ 
no more like himself than he’s like the big black buli up at the 
farm, beyvant \s stiff an’ as sulky he is, it’s only the ring 


through the nose that’s wantin’.”’ 

So she served the supper, and afterwards brushed up the 
hearth and prepared to retire to her bed Are ve not for bed 
this night ?"’ she enquired of her son, who sat on beside the 
mouldering turf and continued to draw at a pipe that had long 
been black out on him 

‘Go yer ways, mother,” said he, ‘* an’ lave me to go mine.’ 

The waxing moon sailed proudly up the sky, and was set 
high in the heavens when Denny stepped forth into the night 
and set out for the old Deer Park. A family of white owls 
aw him go father, mother and three well-grown youngsters 
sat in a row on a branch of a tall fir tree and watched him with 
round, unblinking eyes 

‘Is he going a-hunting ?”’ asked one fluffed-out bund!e 

The father owl swooped round Denis with the long-drawn 
hiss that was his hunting call 

There's more in it than that,” said he. ‘* The man’ 
under a spell.” 

And the family shivered and wondered what mischief was 
abroad that night 

The rest of the Shee were up at Lough Alonmony, where 
they were attending the wedding of a brown trout with a 
gilleroo—an occasion of high and splendid revelry ; but in the 
shadow of an ancient thorn, that tossed its twisted limbs like 
a creature in mortal agony above the enchanted stones, sat 
Dreenagh and Frase to await the coming of the finder of the 
fairy brogue 

An’ here's himself,”” said Frase, presently, as Denis 
descended the hill above them. 

It seemed to the young man that a shadow slid out of the 
thorn tree and took form under his eyes, as Dreenagh rose up 
in the moonlight and came to meet him Ihe Shee are of no 
special size, but assume the proportions most appropniate to 
the circumstances in which they find themselves, so that 
Dreenagh stood now as high as Denny's shoulder, a being with 
a wild grace and beauty unknown in mortal women, and clad 
in garments that might have been woven of the moonbeams. 
airy and radiant beyond all imagining. 

“ Dents,”’ said she, in a voice like the whisper of the south 
wind, ‘ will you leave your home and wander with the Shee ? ”’ 

“| have no home,” said Denis 

“Will you forsake your mother ? ”’ 

‘I have forsaken her.” 

‘Will you forget your sweetheart ? ”’ 

“She is forgotten.” 

Che fairy gave him her hands, and in a moment he found 
himself transported to the shores of Lough Alonmony. Dreenagh 
picked up a pebble and cast it into the lough, where instantly 
a hundred circles rose and spread. With every circle a white 
horse, shod with gold and with glittering harness upon him, 
and, excepting the last two, each bearing a rider. They dashed 
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ashore and swept round the lough at incredible speed, and as 
they passed Dreenagh sprang upon the back of the ninety and 
ninth, and Denis seized the mane and clung to the neck of the 
hundredth. Scrambling up, he found himself borne in the wild 
ride with the thunder of galloping hoofs and the rush of the 
wind in his ears. Three times they circled the troubled waters, 
then plunged, and he knew no more. 

Great was the consternation of Mrs. Cassidy the next 
morning when, her son failing to appear for his breakfast, she 
sought his room and found that his bed had not been slept in. 
Her distraction grew with every hour of his continued absence, 
and she hurried down to Clogher, where, learning that he was 
not at his work, she raised such a whillabaloo that before dusk 
the whole village was seeking him. 

‘“*Tis some trouble he’s havin’ wid Biddy M’Gan,” de 
clared the old woman. “ She'll have driven him out of himself 
wid some fool’s trick, such as a girl will put on a poor boy that 
thinks her one of God’s angels. She'll sup sorrow when she 
finds she’s lost him entirely, an’ bad luck to her for robbin’ a 
widdy woman of her only son.” 

But though they tormented her with questions, Bridget 
seemed to have been stricken dumb and answered them never 
a word, good or bad, as to her relations with the missing man. 
She sought him silently in all those pleasant spots that they 
had haunted hand in hand, and as the sun was setting she crept 
down the road by the Fury River and on to the bridge below 
Summer Hill. Leaning over, she peered earnestly into the dark 
pool and thought of the strange words that her lover had spoken 
when last gazing into its shadowed depths. 

“Tis deep an’ ’tis dark,” said she; “ an’ a man might lie 
hid at the bottom of it.” 

Suddenly she saw, reflected in the water, a strange dark 
face looking over her shoulder. A pointed face with eyes set 
wide apart, and a quaint caubeen with a white owl’s feather 
in it, set on a tangle of jet black hair. 

“Don’t be turnin’ your head,” said a voice in her ear 
“ l’m best seen in the water.” 

Bridget was still as the stone under her arm. 

“Tis not so long,” said the strange man, softly, “ since ye 
were colloguin’ here wid the boy ye loved, an’ now if ye thought 
from day to doom ye'd not tell where he lies.” 

* True for ve,” said Bridget. ‘ I’m near mad wid wonderin’.”’ 

‘Yer heart was bitter when ve left him,” said the man. 

sitter as soot!’ said Bridget. 

‘* Mavourneen,” said Frase, for he it was, ‘‘ ye’ve no call 
to be blamin’ him, for the boy’s under a spell an’ not account 
able. There’s one can help him now, an’ that’s yerself.” 

“How can I help him?” asked Bridget, “ an’ me not 
knowin’ where he is at all.”’ 

“ Will ye watch this night by the Fairy grave ?”’ said the 
dark man. ‘“ An’ will ye bear the trial of the elements, that 
might shake the heart of the stoutest ? ”’ 

“ The Saints be wid me,” said she, “ for I’m but a poor 
wake bit of a crature ; but I'll do my endeavour.” 

“ If ye fail it spells ruin to the both of yez.”’ 

‘Sure, I’m ruined already widout him,” said she. 

‘Have no tear,” said the fairy man, “ for tis you are the 
flower of the elements an’ may claim kindred wid one an’ all of 
them. Of earth is yer body, yer heart is of fire, yer mind is 
of water; as deep, as full of change an’ mystery. An’ of air 
is yer spirit, that may ride the win’s of Heaven. Keep the 
watch by the Fairy grave, an’ keep it in silence whate’er betide.”’ 
With that a fish leapt in the pool below, and the reflection cf 
the pointed face was lost in the broken surface. 

The Fairy grave is the tomb of the Princess Bahnia, buried 
on the summit of Knock Manny some centuries ago, according 
to the rites of the Sun-worshippers. A strange stone marks 
the spot, carved with weird signs and symbols ; and the hill is 
the highest in the country-side, and a place of deep interest to 
antiquarians 

Bridget, however, took little delight in such matters, and 
would fain have left Bahnia to her lonely slumbers. Her heart 
beat fast as she approached the stone and, seating herself neat 
it, hid her face in her hands and called upon all the saints to 
protect her in the coming ordeal. She might have watched 
for an hour, or it might have been for a few moments only, when 
there stole upon her ear a sound of music like the singing of the 
wind in the pine trees, with rise and fall of trembiing melody 
and a strange rhythm and cadence. A mist broke upon her and 
took a thousand delicate shapes under her eyes, and she knew 
herself surrounded by the Shee, those beings sometimes kind 
and sometimes cruel, and never entirely to be trusted by mortal 
man or woman. 

They spoke, but she could not catch the sense of what they 
said, though she knew that thev spoke of herself, and presently 
she saw that they had begun to dig. 


sé 
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To the singing of a wild and wailing chant the fairies dug a 
deep and narrow, upright grave, such as was often used for 
burial in ancient times. Then, turning upon her, they hustled 
her into it and began to fill it in with feverish energy. The earth 
rose quickly to her knees, to her waist, to her shoulders. It 
rose to her chin her lips were covered ; then, just as she began 
to suffocate, with a gentle heaving and rocking movement, the 
earth cast her up and she stood unharmed. 

‘The Earth is her Mother,” said the fairies, ‘“‘ an’ will do 
her no harm.” 

They conspired together and again began to work. This 
time they built a funeral pyre of cones and the branches of fir 
trees. They laid her upon it and set fire to it, whirling round in 
a fantastic dance, while the flames hissed and crackled and 
devoured the fuel, but died, leaving Bridget untouched. 

“Her Father is Fire,” said the fairies. ‘‘ Her heart will 
not shrivel in the flame.”’ 

Again they whispered, and now Bridget found herself 
hurried down the hill to where the lake lay cold and still at the 
foot of Knock Manny. Seizing her, thev thrust her down into 
the gleaming waters, and she sank slowly under them, until 
with a sense of intense relief, she felt herself rising steadily up 
again, and she was borne to land and cast upon the shore. 
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““She is Sister to Water,” said the tairies, “ 
support.”’ 

Faint and weary with what she had already undergone, 
Bridget came now to the last stage of the trial. She mounted 
the hill and stood once more by Bahnia’s tomb, and then ther 
rose a dreadful storm of shrieking winds that beat and tore and 
battered her until it seemed that her spirit had indeed left her 
body and risen far up into space, soaring upon the very wings of 
the wind, until, as her senses reeled and left her, a voice whispered 
in her ear. 

“Peace to you, Bridget. You have broken the spell 
of the fairy brogue, and your lover is yours from day to 
doom.” 


and seeks her 


Sometimes in the days that came after she was haunted 
by strange half-memories that troubled her vaguely—some 
times Denis brooded over the shadows of a dream that eluded 
him ; but never did they speak of the mystery that lay between 
them, though they loved the more deeply because of it Phere 
Was never a quarrel nor an angry word from one to the other of 
them, and the little ones that played about their knees and 
grew up under their roof knew them ever as the most devoted oi 
lovers. 
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STAG-HUN ] ; 
‘ 5- NTING 
Pwo HE variety of incidents which marks the chase of the 
red deer on Exmoor is one of the greatest charms 
of the sport We never know what the deer will 
do. nor where we shall find ourselves in the course 
of the chase. One reason of this variety is to be 
found in the nature of the country Look out over Exmoor 
and you will see that it is, as in many of these pictures, apparently 
i. rolling plain covered with heather or rough, grey grass: and, 
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way when hounds are about, and are sometimes not seen or 
hunted for a whole season. Yet, like other wild animals, the 
red deer has, when left to itself, a limited range, which the 
comparative security and ample pasturage of Exmoor and its 
borders would tend to make even less if it were not for the 
periodical invasions of the hounds. All the world over, wherever 


stags are found, it seems customary for each of the master 
younger stag 


to have a attendant on him. What the 


Stags 





H. E. Hatt A 
indeed, there are wide stretches over which we can gallop for 
miles. But in many places the surface is broken by deep 
combes, cut by the streams of Exmoor, with steep, wooded 
slopes on the southern side Indeed, we may be sure that when 
we see hounds running over these wide expanses it is because 


the quarry has in its mind a refuge in some one of these combes 
or cle p valley > 
The red deet 
from the 


\nother reason is the nature of the stag itself 
one of the oldest of wild animals, has been hunted 


beginning for food or sport, and he has the hereditary 


cunning and resource which has become ingrained into his 
nature From the moment when, as a calf, he learned to 
he crouched = in 
the heather while 
the hind his dam, 
led the hounds in 
evel widening 
circles round = his 
hiding - place to 


that when, grown 
into a warrantable 
the tufters 
him for his 
last gallop, he 
always guard 
ol 
acute 


Stag 
rouse 
is 
on 
fine 
mell and 
hearing warning 
him danger 
Iwo things I am 
sure of. One ts that 
the big stags know 
that they are most 
sought for, and 


hs sense 


seek, therefore, a 
deeper seclusion 
and even use a 
warier caution 
than lesser 
animals. It is 
certain that big 
stags, well known 
as most of them 


are, do disappear 


in a wonderful = #. E. Hat 
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benefit to the partners is in this association no one, not even 
Mr. Seton, has been able to determine; but it is certain that 
on Exmoor the older stag does benefit, because when the old 
warrior and his squire are roused they will run together for some 
distance, as far, I think, as the older stag is, or thinks he its, 


in view. Then he turns sharply at right angles and, taking 
a spring into a convenient thicket, crouches down, still and 


scentless, while the hounds race on after his companion. And 
if the hounds were left to themselves this ruse would succeed 
every time; but it is here that the skill and woodcraft of the 
huntsman come in. As soon as he finds out that he has the 
smaller deer in 
front of him, for 
it is the rule of 
Exmoor to hunt, 
as far as possible 


the nearest stag, 
the huntsman 
stops his hounds. 
There is nothing 
more interesting 


and noteworthy in 
stag-hunting than 
the way in which 


these keen and 
impetuous fox 
hounds, which 
when chasing a 
fox over-run the 
scent by half a 
mile from _ sheer 
excitement, will 
allow themselves 


to be stopped time 
after. time and 
taken back on to 
the foil of the 
hunted deer with- 
out becoming 
slack. All hunts- 
men who handle 
hounds in those 
fox-hunting 
THE PACK TO LAY ON. countries where, 
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owing to many 
coverts being 
closed against 
hounds for shoot- 
ing, the pack has 
to be stopped 
often know that 
this continua! 
checking of 
hounds when in 
full chase has, at 
least on the same 
day, the effect of 
making them slack 
and inclined to 
lose interest in 
their work. Fox- 
hounds bear dis- 
appointment 
badly, and a dis- 
appointed hound 
is apt to be a slack 
and sulky dog. 
But with stag- 
hounds this is not H. E. Hatt 
so, and the reason 
Is partly to be sought in the nature of the scent of the deer and 
partly in the intelligence of the hound. The stag’s scent is not 
only to the hound the sweetest of scents, but probably the foil 
of the hunted animal is, to the hound, distinguishable from fresh 
lines. At least, so | interpret the ease with which we can stop 
hounds from the scent of a fresh deer as contrasted with the 
reluctance with which they leave that of a fresh fox. There, | 
think, the intelligence of the hound comes in, because the fox 
hound recognises that he can recover the stag’s foil at any time, 
whereas the scent of the fox grows cold rapidly. At all events, 
the somewhat headstrong foxhound becomes quite handy when 
entered as a staghound. Nevertheless, hounds vary a good 
deal in this way, and while some are easily held to the line, 
others are led away. This is, indeed, the work of the whipper-in 
with staghounds. The whipper-in to the Devon and Somerset 
(there is only one), Ernest Bawden, is the understudy of the 
huntsman. He must know as much woodcraft and learn to 
act as much on his own responsibility as the huntsman. Hounds 
scatter in the course of the chase, and the duty of the whipper-in 
is to stop these hounds and bring them on in order to re-unite 
them to the pack. <A good, strong cry is an element of success 
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we see them 
coming out like a 
torrent, keen 
eager and knowing 
well what is before 
them. Of the four 
partners in_ the 
hunt the man, 
the horse, the 
hound and _= the 
stag—the hound 
enjoys it all the 
most, and in this 
picture, as well as 
that of the Master 
bringing up the 
pack, we get a 
good idea of the 
type ol hound 
needed. Clean 
necks, well - laid 
shoulders and 
easy, sweeping 
action are neces 


AND PACK. Copyright sary in a_ hilly 


country, and it is 
noteworthy that here, as elsewhere, the Belvoir type finds favour, 
as is suggested to us by the characteristic dash of the dark 
coloured hound in the foreground of the picture. An artist, 
however, always endeavours to record the golden moments 
of the chase, and a stranger might go away with the idea that 
stag-hunting consists in galloping over endless plains of heather 
after the rapidly-fleeting specks of white we know to be the 
hounds ; we may recollect with gratitude that hounds have 
still a good deal of white about them, and that if some hound 
breeders had their own way and all hounds were of Belvon 
tan we should not be able to see them in the heather. But 
this is a digression. All hunting, but least of all stag 
hunting, has its darker moments, and here at least we see 
depicted the less attractive incidents of stag-hunting trom the 
pursuers’ point of view Look at the field toiling up the lons 
slope near Winsford. I have passed many agonising moments 
especially, in the last struggle of these long climbs. At such 
times one pictures the pack streaming away triumphantly, yet 
we dare not hurry. When a horse has had a long ascent nothing 
is more foolish than to hurry him at the end of it lo do this 
means that the horse may hardly recover that day. But allow 
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in stag-hunting. Hounds may be silent when, as we see well 
shown in one of our pictures, the pack is stringing and striving 
over the heather; indeed, a staghound after its third season 
at the work seldom speaks in the open. In the coverts and 
when hunting the valleys, such, for example, as those of Horner 
or the Barle, a strong cry is necessary. The stag plays, as it 
were, with a weak, intermittent cry, and cannot be forced away 
from the water, dodging up and down. 

Two of these photographs give one an idea of the style 
of hound for Exmoor. In the release of the pack at Culbone 
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him to go steadily and to catch his wind at the top, and he will 
vo on to the end of the run. Patience is everything, and for 
our comfort we may recollect that the steep ascent which they 
appear to climb so easily does, in fact, stop the hounds and 
exhaust the deer, and that, the climb achieved, we are so much 
nearer to the end. Indeed, these tremendous climbs are very 
often the last efforts of a hunted dee \ fresh stag prefers 
to run along the sides of the slopes, and I know no sign of a 
beaten stag in front of us more certain than one of these steep 
ascents. Thus, when at the end of a long run it happens, as 











it did the other day, that a stag went right over the highest 
point of Dunkery, this means that the stag will make his way 
quickly into the Horner Valley, out of which he will not again 
return 

Nevertheless, stag-hunting is full of uncertainties, and we 
never can be quite sure that a stag will carry out the programme 
suggested by experience Yet he does do this so often that 
| have heard people declare that there was a certain monoton 
in stag-huntin 1 have never found it so; but all must allow 
that the infinite variety of fox-hunting is not to be found in the 
chase of the stag. For my own pari, | prefer hind-hunting when 
the weather is not too inclement, and November and December 
are olten quite 
pleasant months 
in the West of 
kneland. Vor the 
rider, however 
there is plenty of 
variety of ground 
and the heather, 
the peat soil and 
the rocky paths 
all give a charac 
ter, if not alwavs 
a charm, to hunt 
ing on Exmoor 
No one why he 
ever seen a holi 
day field suddenly 
entrapped in The 
(hains a wide 
expanse of boggy 
vround intersected 
by imnumerable 
trappy drains 
will forget it The 
Chains can be 
crossed if vou 
know how, but i} 


not—the ground’ UH. E. Hatt THE FIRST STAG 


strewr with fallen 

horses will explain the dangers [I can imagine no move 
unpleasant predicament than a rider in boots and breeches 
left in the middle of The Chains, while his horse makes 
his way home and the “ merry chase sweeps heedless on.”” So 
lar | have escaped ; but on the day when The Chains are likely 
to come in the way I still put on gaiters and boots so that at least 
walking may be possible; and, indeed, I think these always 
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the best wear for Exmoor, for one may have to walk beside a 
lame horse, or he may lose a shoe, and then I have found the 
comfort of having something in which one could trudge the 
necessary miles in reasonable comfort. During this present 
season the wet has made Exmoor going deep. But should we 
have a fairly dry autumn there is no greater pleasure than a 
gallop over firm, springy heather. 

rhere is another aspect of Exmoor that some of these 
photographs recall. Much has been written of the beauties 
of Exmoor scenery. That the borders of moorland and forest 
are beautiful is true ; but the best hunting-grounds, the stretches 
of forest and moor, and especially the wide range beyond 
Hawkridge, 
always strike me 
more with a sense 
of desolation and 
gloom. If on 
some hunting day 
we lose the 
hounds and_ the 
sun is clouded 
over, then there 
is nothing wilde 
or more dreary 
than the wide, 
grey expanses ol 
Exmoor. It has 
its charm, and to 
ride alone over the 
moor is always 
delightful, pro- 
vided one knows 
the way ; but still 
the effect of 
Exmoor is_ the 
sensé of solitude 
and wildness 

As I write | 
hear that the 


OF THE SEASON. Copyright. present Master 


will probably 
resign. In any case, a change of Mastership is to be regretted, 
and the more now that we are losing one who has shown such 
sport. Of the possible successors to the office, Captain Heath- 
coat Amory, who has hunted on Exmoor from boyhood, and 
whose father has long kept the second pack of staghounds on 
Exmoor, is the one most to be desired) To be successful a 
Master of staghounds must have some local connections, and 
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understand not only hunting, 
but the West Country charac- 
ter. Whoever may be chosen, 
we cannot do better than wish 
for a Mastership as long and 
Mr. Sander’s 
reign of twelve seasons. 


as successful as 


TURKEY & 
CHICKEN. 


N the Board of Agriculture’s 
leaflet on this subject 
there is a table showing 
the prices attained in 
various parts of the 

country. From it we learn 
that at Christmas-time the 
price of turkey ranges from 
sevenpence to a shilling a 
pound in the provincial 
markets of Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham, 
but it is considerably higher 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh and 


a few other towns. It is 
does not get into his or 
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large price is where the sellea possesses but a small quantity 
of the 


article for sale. But with chickens and turkeys the 
only possible way to make a substantial sum is by 
working on a large scale 

Another point to be aimed at is to encourage 


a more general consumption of chicken. It is whole- 


some, nutritive, and easily-digested food, and it is 
a pity that, except among the well-to-do, it should 


be regarded as a luxury rather than as an ordinary 
article of diet. Many of who have given 
careful thought to the matter are of opinion that if 
chickens are intelligently fed, they ought, when 
about sixteen weeks old, to be sold for about 
sevenpence-halfpenny a pound at four pounds weight 
ind yield a margin of profit. 

Turkeys sold at from tenpence to a-shilling a 
pound should yield a very handsome margin indeed. 
Of course, one cannot blame poultry-farmers for 


those 


taking advantage of the very keen demand at 
Christmas-time; but it should be a greater object 
to popularise the consumption of all kinds of fowl 


If that be not done, the extended poultry-breeding 


that is going on just now will end in producing 
a glut in the market, which will send the prices 
down, whether the seller intends to do so or not. The 


Soard of Agriculture’s leaflet, and especially the table 


prices of turkey and chicken that it contains, should 


be studied by all poultry-farmers and sellers. 
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kind both in regard to chickens, ducks and geese as well of the 
as turkeys. Very few people who buy chickens know 

what weight to expect or 

the price per pound. One 

reason, of course, is. that 

these vary with the month 

of the year. A spring 

chicken in late’ spring or 

early summer ought to cost 

a great deal more than 

that which its paid in the 

middle of the game season, 


when there is an abundance 
of pheasants and _ partridges. 
Again, the poultryman its 
very apt to go on the wrong 
principle. He thinks he its 


doing best for himself when 
he extracts the largest price 
possible from the pockets 


of his customer; he does 
not recognise that the 
opposite policy is the more 
remunerative ot the two; 
that is to say, it is_ best 


for him in the long run to 
do with the lowest possible 
margin of profit. Experience 
ought to teach him, 
if nothing else does, that 
twenty sixpences are more 
than one half-crown. The 
only excuse for extracting a 
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HORTLY after the defeat of the Spanish Armada and 
the beheading of the Queen of Scots had given an 
added sense of safety and prosperity to the country, 

Richard Shireburn of Stonyhurst to work to 

rebuild the home of his fathers on a large and magni 
ficent This was in and the same year one of the 
outlawed pri sts of the old but pros ribed religion founded at 

St. Omers in Artois a college where the sons of English Catholics 

might be educated in accordance with their beliefs. Two hundred 

later Father Persons’ foundation found, after various 
migrations, a permanent home in the that Sir Richard 
had begun and his descendants had continued and embellished 

Stonyhurst is on the edge of the moorland that forms the 
and Yorkshire It high, 
to the south, while behind it 

Fell rises to an altitude of eleven 

feet Stonyhurst must have had 

small beginnings, for it was a name given to a mere section of 

a division of a parish Phat parish is Mitton, and it mainly 

lies in the triangle of Yorkshire ground that is formed by the 

confluence of the Ribble with its tributary, the Hodder. But 
townships across the latter river on 
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its Lancashire bank, and it is in that of Aighton that Stony- 
hurst is situated. Ralph the Red, who obtained the Mitton 
Manor in Henry I.’s time, was probably the ancestor of the 
family that took the name of their property, and were Mittons 
of Mitton until the time of Edward III. A cadet of the house 
had received another of the Mitton townships, that of Bayley, 
and by that name he and his successors were known. When 
the senior male line of the Mittons ended, it was John Bayley 
who became possessed of all three of the Lancashire townships 
of the parish. Stonyhurst, as we know by a surviving deed 
probably dating from Richard I.’s time, had been alienated 
by Hugh Mitton, but had been recovered by one of the Bayleys 
before the Mitton name was extinct. A little later the Bayley 
name was also to disappear, although he that dropped it 
was of the male line of Mitton, and so, perhaps, the direct 
descendant of Ralph the Red. Richard Bayley in 1377 married 
Margaret, the daughter and co-heir of Sir Richard Shireburn. 
fhe Shireburns had been gallant Lancashire knights for some 
generations, and Margaret’s grandfather had fought at Crecy. 
What property her father had and where he lived cannot now 
be traced. Her husband did not make her inheritance his 
place of abode, but remained on his paternal acres. But if 
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not the acre it least the blood of the Shireburns 
bee ( high importance, since thi 
tteenth century are no longet known as 
Shireburns There was certainly at this time 
Stonvhurst which will have been the seat of 


before they ad 
father of the Richard 
obtained a for 
stony 


licence 
in Oratory at 

hurst 1372 
vhen part of the build 
ings of the old Hall 
of the Bayle, which 


it id 


in and 


been preserved 


ind turned into offices 


by the elizabethan 
Shireburns vas «ke 
troyved in 1850 an 
eye-witness wrote 


‘When the ceiling wa 


pulled down an oaken 


Bayley 
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must have 


owners of Stonylurst 
Bavleys 


but 


a house at 
the 


Bayleys 


opted the maternal name, for we hear that the 
who married Margaret Shireburn 


rool Was laid bare 

the spandrels ol every 

panel being carved 

with roses,”’ Phey 

closely resemble the 

spandrels in’ the root 

at Mitton Church 

vhich is said to date — Copyright. THE SOUTH FRONT 
from Edward III.’s 

time, and it has been thought that this may have been 
the roof of the 1372 chapel Another, though much later, 
remnant of the old house is a_ piece of woodwork 
inscribed with the name of Hugh Shireburn and the date 
1513 No doubt he was a_ considerable builder, for the 
minstrel gallery that was set up in the enlarged Hall or 
Refectory in 1857 was largely constructed from woodwork of his 
time, and along the front runs the inscription: ‘‘ Quant je puts 

Hugo Sherburn Armig. me fieri fecit Ae De MCCCCCNNIIL. 
kt sicut fuit voluntas in celo sic fiat.” This same year, 
1523, also saw the birth of his grandson, Richard, who 
held the property for fifty-seven years, of which fifty-five 


had passed by betore he started his lordly scheme of rebuilding 


He was fourteen 


when 


his 


father 


died, and he 


became a 
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Earl of 
those who 


knight at twenty-one, when Edward Seymour, Hert- 
ford, bestowed that honour upon many of had 
fought with him in his campaign against the Scots in 1544. 
Sir Richard was evidently a man of strong will, who allowed 
little to stand in the way of his purpose, whether that were good 
or bad. He constructed the stone bridge over the Hodder, 
which, though disused, still stands, while at Mitton Church “ he 
builded a chapel from 
the ground, with con- 
sent of the parish, for 
a burial place for 
himself and his suc- 
cessors.’ And _ there 
he lies beneath a great 
alabaster tomb, with 
his children carved 
upon the sides, while 
the top is occupied by 


SU 


recumbent figures of 
himself and his first 
wife, the whole having 
been erected at his 
desire by his second 
wife, who survived 
him. It would seem 
that he projected 


building another house 


at Bolton “ upon the 
SIR NICHOLAS’ DAY. we. Mores’; but when we 
consider the great size 
and grandeur of his design for a new Stonyhurst, we must 


imagine that he had long been gathering funds for this pur 
pose, and can only be surprised that the owner of Lancashire 
estates, which do not appear at that time to have 
exceptional area or fertility, should have been in a position 
even to initiate so lordly a work. There is, however, reason 
to believe that he was none too particular in his methods of 
obtaining and retaining money, and his conduct as Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Lancashire led to complaints, which survive 
in the State Paper Office. It is alleged against him: “ That 
has several times, from 1585 to 1588, laid upon the 
inhabitants of Lancashire too high taxes for soldiers, and 
kept the money in his hands, and refuses to account for 
it; that he threatens to hang constables by martial law, 


been ol 


he 
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unless they collect the sums so taxed; that he retains sundry 
sums due to people on the end of the last lottery; that he 
threatened vengeance on Simon Haddock, who refused to sell 
him lands in Chorley, if he continued in his lieutenancy ; that 
he has never lent the Queen money by privy seal, though worth 
more than 1,000/, a-year.”” Whether it were his own savings 
or public money that he gathered together, he must certainly 
have lined his treasure chest well before he laid the first stone 
of his great quadrangle as he was entering his seventieth year. 
The main design was for a court, of which the east and west 
sides should have an exterior length of some two hundred feet, 
while those to the north and south would be one-third less. 
The west front, forming the entrance and facing a great stretch 
of level table-land that lies between the sweeps of the Fell 
and the drop of the valley, was to be the most important. 
Slightly projecting ends and centre were to be 
connected by a building, itself three storeys in 
height. The centre was a four-storeyed tower, 
of which the round-arched portal, flanked by 
twin columns, formed the first tier. The columns 
support a projecting portion of an entablature, 
which acts as a base for the repetition of the 
same scheme on the first floor, and so on till the 
battlemented parapet is reached. This super- 
posing of columns or pilasters, singly or in pairs, 
was, as we well know, a device for their porches 
much favoured by Elizabethan and Jacobean 
builders, and it was customary to begin with Ba 
the most severe and end with the most ornate | 

of the classic orders. It was, however, very a) 
seldom that the porches of the time rose up, as 
at Stonyhurst, into a four-storeyed tower, where 
the complete repertory of classic architecture 
was called for so as to place on the top of the 
third or Corinthian order a fourth set of columns 
with composite capitals. The same arrangement 
appears in Sir Thomas Bodley’s central tower in 
the quadrangle of the old Oxford schools. Of 
this Thomas Holt of York was the builder in 
James I.’s time, and it has been inferred from 
the similarity of design that Holt was employed 
to build in his native county, as at Browsholme, 
and just beyond its border, as at Stonyhurst. 
Against this it must be noticed that the only 
evidence we have of Holt’s age makes him forty 
in 1618, and therefore only fourteen when Sir 
Richard began rebuilding. Moreover, thestoreyed 
columns at Stonyhurst are nearer to the classic 
spirit, and less dominated by the Flemish design 
books of the age than Holt’s work at Oxford. 
Indeed, it more nearly resembles the refined de- 
signing of Sir Thomes Tresham’s last and un- 
finished project, the Lyveden “ New Build.”’ So 
comparatively restrained is this Elizabethan 
work at Stonyhurst that it consorts by no means 
ill with the purely Palladian cupolas that were 
added to the stair turrets on the inner side of 
the tower more than a hundred years later. In 
the manner of the great houses of his time, of 
Longleat, of Hardwick and of Burghley, Sir 
Richard placed his principal rooms on the first 
floor. His great hall, now the boys’ Refectory, 
occupies such a position facing the entrance and 
on the east side of the quadrangle. It was 
seventy feet in length, and at its southern end 
two big and much projecting oriels were built 
out, giving a T shape to the room, with a head 
sixty feet across. The southern side of the quad- 
rangle was mostly taken up by a gallery, but here 
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first floor by the great hall, was the work of his son, Rich 

Shireburn the second. The drawing-room already mentioned 
has been destroyed, but its chimney piece is described as having 
upon it the date 1596, and as being ‘‘a large and handsome 
structure in stucco having in the centre the arms of Shireburn and 
Bayley quarterly, with the family motto—Quant je puis ; and 
in compartments on either side, the same arms impaling Stourton 
on one side, and Kighley on the other, the first two wives of 
Richard Shireburn, Sir Richard’s son and successor.” The hall. 
against whose south wall the drawing-room abutted, remains. 
although it has been lengthened to give it the size needed for 
the boys’ Refectory. Its great fire-arch was in the centre of the 
east wall, and remains 77 si/u, no longer, however, serving its 
original purpose, but forming a recess leading to the pantry. The 
ceiling and the frieze of the hall retain their original plaster 
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also was a drawing-room forty feet long. As THE GALLERY BAY WITH HERALDIC RAINWATER PIPES. 


everything else in the plan was to be propor- 
tionate, it is no special cause of wonder that neither Sir Richard 
nor his descendants ever completed it, and yet it is said to have 
been only part of his full scheme. “ Tradition asserts that the 
foundations of another tower, exactly similar to the existing one, 
still remain on the east of the Kitchen Quadrangle, indicating his 
intention to add to his first Court another of equal grandeur.” 
He had, however, gone but a small way towards the realisa 
tion of his dream when he died in 1594. But he was fully 
determined that the work should be continued by his son, to 
whom he leaves in his will ‘ all my iron to build withall, so that 
he finish the building therewith now already begonne, the leade, 
buildinge stone and wrought tymber.” It would seem that 
he had started with the entrance tower and with the portion 
of the west front to the south of it. Much of this may have 
been done before his death, but there are indications that the 
south side and the half of the east which was occupied on the 


work, the latter exhibiting some of the family heraldry and also 
the date 1606. That year marked not only the completion 
of the hall, but the stoppage of the building works. Nothing 
north of the tower or of the banqueting hall was built by Si 
Richard or his son, and it was north of the banqueting hall 
that the remaining portion of the older house stood unti! halt 
a century ago. Well might Cromwell, when he slept at Stony 
hurst in 1648, describe it ‘* as the finest half-house he had seen.” 
Why the work should have stopped in 1606 does not appear. 
Most probably, however, Sir Richard’s money -bags were 
exhausted and his son’s means were becoming deficient, o1 
were endangered by his religious views. Whether Sir Richard 
secretly adhered to the old faith we know not. If he did he 
certainly concluded that with his desire to be an important 
and successful man he had better dissemble them. Otherwise 
he could searcely have been Deputy-Lieutenant of his county 
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and held other public offices of trust, for any open support ol 
Rome o1 ret harbouring of its priests--nay ! any sending 
of | rseas to be educated at the older seminary of Douay, 

r the new one founded at St. Omers just before Sir Richard’s 


leath—-would not only prevent public employment, but was 
visited, if not by imprisonment, at least by such oppressive 
fines as would certainly prevent building operations such as 
those initiated by Sir Richard. Yet either his acts were really 
open to suspicion or his somewhat high-handed administrative 
actions made it worth while for some of the sufferers from them 
to att mpt to get him out of office by the ready means of accus 
ing him of being an enemy to the State religion. Information 
was laid against him that ‘‘ He and his family are recusants 
and do not go to church, or if they do, stop their ears with wool 
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lest they should hear,’’ while those he favoured and let oft paying 
their subsidies are accused of either being Jesuits themselves 
or of harbouring those who were. Moreover, in a list of those 
‘who go to Church and keep Masse at home for their wives ” 
we find the name of *“* St R¢ Shireburn one of y® Earl of Derby’s 
othicers."’ His son’s first wife was niece to the Earl. and this 
connection, no doubt, accounts for Sir Richard’s position and 
influence in Lancashire, as well as in the Isle of Man, of which 
he was Lieutenant, while his son for many years governed the 
island as captain under the Earl, who was its “ King.” This 
second Richard Shireburn lived for twenty-three vears after 
he had set up the date 1606 in the hall of Stonyhurst and brought 
building operations to a standstill. He never seriously got 
into trouble for his religion, but it is noticeable that his first 
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wife’s brother was one of the peers to whom a warning was sent 
of the Gunpowder Plot, while his second wife is described as 
an ‘‘ obstinate Papist.”” His son, the third Richard Shireburn, 
had a more difficult part to play, and his epitaph in the family 
chapel in Mitton Church declares him to have been “ an eminent 
sufferer ’’’ for his loyalty during the Civil Wars, in which six 
members of the Shireburn family are said to have taken an 
active part on the King’s side. The Parliamentary Government 
had an eye upon him as a Catholic who was bringing up his 
children “in Popery,” for he it was who began the connection 
between Stoneyhurst and St. Omers by sending his son to be 
educated at that school Yet he escaped any general sequestra 
tion of his estates, and Stonyhurst did not suffer, although it 
was a camping-place for Cromwell’s army. News of the Scots 
invasion under the Duke of Hamilton 
in 1648 and of their arrival in Lanca- 
shire reached the Parliamentary com 
mander when he was in Yorkshire. He 
at once set out to give them battle. 
Stonyhurst lay on his line of march, and 
he brought his army over Sir Richard’s 
Hodder Bridge and quartered it, as he 
reported in his letter to the Speaker, 
‘in the field by Stonihurst Hall being 
Mr. Sherburne’s house, a place nine 
miles distant from Preston.” Though 
the general himself lodged that night in 
the house, he seems to have declined a 
bed and— probably for safety’s sake 
to have drawn one of the massive oak 
tables of the time into the middle of the 
room and laid himself upon it, withsword 
and pistols by his side. That table ap 
pears under the minstrel gallery in the 
boys’ Refectory, and boys who are in 
disgrace have had their meals set apart 
for them on this table, which com 
memorates the visit of the arch-enemy 
of Catholicism. Next day Cromwell 
started out to win the battle of Preston 
but had so liked bis camping-ground 
that he again chose it on the return 
journey. ' Whether its lord had been 
there to act as host does not appear. 
He seems to have used the plea of health 
as an excuse for taking no active part 
on either side in the war, and as early 
as 1642 had applied for leave “ to go to 
the waters of Bourbon.” [If not then, 
certainly the next year, his son was at 
St. Omers, and this visit to a Con 
tinental health resort may have been a 
cloak for placing or visiting him there. 
Certainly the father’s illness was not 
mortal, for he lived on for twenty-six 
years, saw the Restoration and was not 
succeeded by the St. Omers boy until 
1668. This fourth Richard Shireburn 
signalised his ownership by charitable 
foundations, such as the almshouses on 
Longridge Fell, above Stonyhurst. But 
though he was their founder, he was not 
their builder, for they were not erected 
until the time of his younger son, Sir 
Nicholas. 

The known Catholicism of the fourth 
Richard Shireburn brought him into 
danger when Titus Oates, who had at 
tended classes at St. Omers, poisoned 
the land with his trumped-up plot and 
brazen perjuries. In 1679 Stonyhurst 
is reported to be a centre where Jesuits 
were foregathering for ‘‘ damnable” 
purposes. No great harm came of this to its owner, but his 
elder son, Richard, was evidently implicated, for he appears in 
1680 in a list of Papists “ fled from justice and not yet taken.” 
The accession of James II. brought the family into favour ; but 
it was, apparently, Nicholas, the younger son, who was already 
the member of the family in most repute, for he was given a 
baronetcy in 1686. Four years later he had succeeded to the 
estates through the death of his father and elder brother within 
a few months of each other. The estates were now valuable, 
covering a considerable acreage in both Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In the latter county the family seat was at Wigglesworth, where 
dwelt the fifth Richard Shireburn during the few months of his 
headship of the family, for Stonyhurst remained in his mother’s 
occupation during her widowhood. She had been an heiress, and 
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as Sir Nicholas likewise took an heiress to wife he became a man 
of very considerable wealth, which he spent with liberality, but 
with judgment. He was a most methodical account-keeper, and 
we therefore know much of his administration of his property and 
of his domestic acts. We find from one of his account books 
that the “ totall p* in London only, from y* Ist of May, 1690, 
to y® 14th of May, 1713,” amounted to £30,443 11s. 14d. He 
evidently did not bury himself wholly in the country, and was 
much at his house in . 
St. James’s Square 
even after he first took 
up his residence at 
Stonyhurst in 1695. 
Like his great-great- 
grandfather, Sir 
Richard, he was a man 
of such large views 
that he planned more 
than he found time or 
means to execute. <A 
design which was made 
for completing — the 
quadrangle’ sur- 
vives. But it was 
never carried out, and 
Stonyhurst remained a 
“half - house’ until 
after it became a col- 
lege. Yet Sir Nicholas 
set his stamp strongly 
upon the whole place. 
He made consider 

able alterations in the 
quadrangle, adding a 
great exterior curved 
stairway as a state en- 
trance to the banquet 

ing hall. It is perhaps 
a pity that this should 
have been removed, 
but it was not de 

stroyed, for its first 
ascent 1s now a feature 
inthe garden. On the 
south side of the quad 

rangle where the bay 
of the gallery juts out 
he converted the low 
ground - floor window 
into a Palladian portal, 
good in itself but 
hardly an improve- 
ment to the Eliza 

bethan structure. This 
bay is flanked by two 
of his rain-water heads 
and down pipes. 
These he set up every- 
where, and such as 
remain are not only 
delightful specimens 
of the elaborate lead 
casting of the day, but 
form a kind of genea- 
logical tree of the 
Shireburns. The head 
has a finely mantled 
crest and a shield with 
his quarterings, while 
each of the bands that 
fix the pipe to the wall 
represents the arms of 
one of the families who 
are among his ances- 
tors, beginning with 
the Bayleys and con 

tinuing through Town- 
leys, Bolds and Stour- 
tons down to the 
Inglebys, of whom Sir Nicholas’s mother was one. On the north 
side he added the tall cupolas which have generally since been 
called ‘“ the towers.’”” Some London architect or designer made 
the design and the draught was sent down to Stonyhurst to be 
carried out by Richard Rydeing of Waddington in Yorkshire, in 
1712. They are of the fine local stone, but are surmounted by 
leaden eagles that were made at Antwerp. One Stanton worked 
-or Sir Nicholas in marble, paving the hall at a cost of one 
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hundred and ninety-eight pounds, and setting up the escutcheon 
which appears over the fire-arch, with the date 1699. For the rest, 
his house projects went little further than the drawing of the 
plans, his chief interest being evidently in his gardens. On 
these he set to work as soon as he came to Stonyhurst in 1695, 
spending over one thousand six hundred pounds on them during 
the next five years. Report has it that the work was carried out 
by Beaumont, who was said to have had le Notre for his maste1 
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to have been gardener to James II. and to have laid out the 
gardens at Levens Hall, which is no very great distance from 
Stonyhurst. His name, however, does not appear in Sir Nicholas’ 
books, whereas a sum is paid “to Mr. Henry Wise, for Drafts 
and Designes for my parterre.” Wise was Queen Anne's 
gardener, and the partner of George London, founder of the 
Brompton Park Nurseries. They were the authors of the 
‘* Retired Gardener,”’ which deals fully with the then fashionable 
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and much-varied parterr Whether Wise introduced at Stony 
hurst all the t rts of these that he mentions we cannot tell ; 
the parterres are gone, a great part of the general 

the garden remains, including the alleys and hedges of 

é vhich a thousand were sent down for the purpose Irom the 
Brompton Nurseries. a most costly proceeding in the existing 
conditions of transport Ihe gardens lay south of the house 
and were entered through wrought-iron gates, of which the stone 
pillars are those which now stand in front of the main entrance 
fhe ironwork was made at Winslow in Buckinghamshire, at a 
cost of one hundred and ninety pounds, while the piers are referred 
to in the accounts in the following entry : “ flor y® 2 flower pots, 
ffestoons, and cornishes at leran Gates, £35." The ground 
slopes southward, but there must have been in front of the house 
t hump capable of being made into an extensive plat with descents 
all round. Unfortunately, the whole of Sir Nicholas’s gardens 
© longer exist, for the half nearest the house was turned into 
a playground after college days began, and it is only the further 


half that remains It is, therefore, no longer part of a large 
and comprehensive composition, of which the buildings form 
the head and spring, but only an isolated fragment. When 


we consider this and notice its present large area it is brought 
home to us on how fine a scale Sir Nicholas worked And there 


vas quality as well as size In the centre of the elevated plat 


is still a round pool Ihe statue now in the centre, and 
called Regulus, was then known as the “ Slave,”’ and stood 
elsewhere in a walk to which it gave its name. Sir Nicholas 


placed Pegasus in the centre of his pool, on whom stood Fame 
with a trumpet pointing to the sky, out of which issued a jet of 
water brought through pipes formed of hollowed trees from a 
reservoir on Longridge Fell. Many other statues of lead and stone 
were used about the garden, but almost all have disappeared in 
circumstances to be mentioned later, St. Jerome and St. Mary 
Magdalene having been spared owing, no doubt, to their sacred 
character. [ast and west of thiscentral plat, which was of very 
vreat length, lay long walks ona rather lower level, and bordered 
by yew trees, and where these ended and the southern garden 
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boundary lay Sir Nicholas erected the two altogether splendid 
varden-houses that still stand and are illustrated. They are ol 
admirable design, for the sense of scale has been thoroughly kept 
in mind 

Whatever Sir Richard or Sir Nicholas planned was big 
These garden-houses were features of a large lay-out, and were 
seen from the house as the end of long vistas. There is no frittering 
of effect, although there is a good deal of detail. But that is large. 
and the fine egg and tongue cornice moulding is almost cyclopean 
if you examine it closely. The effect is, therefore, exactly as it 
should be. There is beauty of line and refinement of detail, but 
these are accompan ed by proportions exactly suited to the posi- 
tion and purpose of these striking features in a big composition. 
Within they were beautifully fitted with domes of plaster-work 
going up into the roofs, which on the exterior take the form of 
concave pyramids, topped by the Bayley eagle with a raised claw 
holding a shield. The two garden-houses are connected by a 
clairvoyee, which, being painted, might be conceived to be of iron ; 
but the slim fluted posts, with alternate acorns and pines as finials, 
are of stone, while the twisted balusters are of wood. It is te 
presumed that the iron industry, which Jean Tijou had made 
so fashionable, had hardly reached this distant corner of 
Lancashire, and that the iron gates made at Winslow were all 
that Sir Nicholas could afford, whereas stone and wood and 
craftsmen to work them were immediately at hand. In 1864 
it was determined to remove the wall dividing the playground 
from the garden and replace it with a similar clairvoyee. <A 
very successful replica of the old was cast in iron and painted 
green. It has, luckily, for long escaped repainting, and, by the 
lading out of the yellow, the green has turned a delicious pale 
blue, which should certainly be kept as long as possible, for 
it tones delightfully with the old stone gateposts removed 
from the east end of the south front as it was left by 
Sir Nicholas. 

The story of how that modest front has come to be replaced 
by a vast school building is as interesting as it is long, and it 
must therefore be reserved till next week. ; 


THE NESTING OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


URING the past season I have made a fairly ex 
haustive study of the eagles nesting in an eminently 
suitable district in the Highlands near the centre 
of Scotland—a district which, for obvious reasons, 
must remain name 

less—-and have had the pleasure 
ot having under observation at 
least half-a-dozen eyries during 
the past few months. There is 
undoubtedly, no bird which for 
fascination and grandeur can 
compare with the noble King of 
Birds, and the more one studies 
him and his ways the more one 
becomes impressed by his truly 
royal behaviour in every respect. 
In every case. save one, the 
eagles | know of have hatched 
off their young safely, but there 
Was one untortunate exception 
to the rule The eyrie contain 
ing two eges, which forms the 
first illustration of this article 
had an unfortunate history 
lo begin with, the eggs were 
laid exceptionally late—about 
\pril 20th—-owing probably to 
the exposed situation of the 
nesting site and the severe 
weather experienced about that 
time When we visited the 
eyrie on April 17th fully two 
and a-half feet of snow covered 
the nesting site, and we were sur 
prised to see both cock and hen 
birds fly off from the cliff The 
hen undoubtedly was sitting on 
the nest, but was apparently 
merely sheltering it from the 
snow, for there were as vet no 
eggs laid. On April 22nd we 
again visited the eyrie, and had 
the pleasure of seeing the hen THE 





EYRIE 


rise from the nest, disclosing two eggs, one of which was excep 
tionally beautifully marked with rich red spots and blotches. A 
couple of days later we returned with the intention of obtaining, 
or attempting to obtain, some pictures of the hen bird on the 
nest, for the eyrie was very wel! 
situated for such a purpose ; but 
to our great disappointment 
we found, after waiting behind 
a rock for a good two hours, 
whilea furious blizzard of hail and 
snow swept down from the north, 
that the eggs had been stolen, 
and so all our labour had been 
for nothing! This was not all, 
however, for a few weeks later 
it came to our knowledge that 
an exceptionally fine specimen 
of a hen eagle had arrived at the 
local taxidermist’s, so we had 
shrewd suspicions that the 
robber of the eyrie had also 
placed the hen bird hors de combat 
also. The other eyries were 
more fortunate, however, and in 
spite of a very severe storm 
after most of the birds had been 
sitting a fortnight or more, the 
eggs hatched out safely. A 
photograph shows the hen bird 
leaving an eyrie situated at a 
height of nearly two thousand 
feet, on the outskirts of a forest 
of pines. She was an exception 
ally confiding bird, and on the 
day in question we had_ the 
greatest difficulty in making het 
leave the nest. Usually the least 
noise near the eyrie is enough to 
cause the hen-—-even if asleep 

to pop her head over the edge 
in a great hurry and then to 
launch herself out into the air 
but in this particular instance 
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although we shouted and hurled numerous missiles at the nest, 
the hen did not show any signs of being present, and finally, 
after we had concluded that she must be off feeding, she shot 
off like an arrow and took us completely unawares. 

Another illustration shows the nest, and it can easily be 
seen what a bulky structure it is. We had an interesting ex- 
perience at this eyrie by night towards the end of May. Leaving 
the low grounds as dusk was settling, we arrived at the nesting 





SCANNING THE CORRIE BELOW. 


site just as dawn was breaking in the north-east, and having 
concealed ourselves as much as possible, waited, feeling rather 
chilly, it is true, for the day. Soon the light became strong 
enough to see faintly into the eyrie, and a small white object 
could be dimly made out, which afterwards turned out to be 
the eaglet. 

The mother eagle could be seen standing, with wings 
slightly upraised, on the edge of the eyrie, and the 
youngster’s head was buried in her feathers. Hour after hour 
the eagle stood there silently, though her head was constantly 
turned this way and that as she anxiously scanned the glen for 
danger ; and as the sun, red and angry, rose from the north 
east sky the eagle was gradually transfigured to a bird of ruby 
red, with truly wonderful effect. The sun shone for only a few 
minutes however, and by and by the eagle slipped silently off 
the nest and set out for her morning hunt. The eaglet—in 
this instance there was only one young bird—grew rapidly, and 
when next | saw him, on June 2oth, his feathers were growing 
fast, and he looked out at me from the eyrie with mild 
disapproval 

On July 14th, a day of very great heat, I had my 
last glimpse of him. When I arrived at the vicinity of the 
eyrie I no‘ed the eaglet—who by this time had left the eyrie 
fly out from a tree and endeavour to alight on another one, 
without success, however, for he fell ignominiously to the ground, 
and by careful stalking I was able to obtain some excellent 
photographs of him at close range. Perhaps the best one 
depicts him with wings outstretched and about to take wing, 
and immediately the photograph was taken he flew with little 
effort across the stream, and alighted among some long heather 
on the further bank. In his former position he had been in 
half shadow, but now he was exposed to a temperature considet- 
ably over roodeg. Fahr. and seemed to feel the heat greatly. He 
panted and gasped in a most human way, and one of the photo- 
graphs accompanying this article depicts him in his trying 
surroundings. 

It is noteworthy that the eagle almost invariably 
walks along the ground with his wings spread—probably to 
give him a better balance among the somewhat uneven surround 
ings. Although the heat was so intense near the burn, a large 
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field of snow still lingered on the corrie near the hilltop, and the 
eagle, one imagined, would have greatly preferred to be in the 
position of a company of hinds which, with their calves, were 
enjoying the coolness of the snow to the utmost. Another 
eyrie which we have visited several times during the past season 
was situated in very different surroundings. We had our first 
view of the eaglet on Midsummer’s Day in ideal weather 
conditions. 

There had been thunder-storms almost daily, so a very 
early start was made, and ere we had left the stalker’s hous« 
half-an-hour we had a splendid view of both the old birds as they 
soared over the hillside, finally separating and making off in 
different directions—evidently out hunting so as to give 
their youngster his morning meal. The eyrie was situated at a 
height of close on three thousand feet—considerably higher 
than is usually the case—and we had a capital view of the 
eaglet preening herself in the morning sunshine. The eyrie 
was on a ledge of rock, and could be reached with little difficulty, 
though it was some time before we could find an approach 
to it. 

The eaglet—she was a young hen—was_ exceptionally 
gentle in her disposition, for she allowed us to handle her without 
protest, but on the least provocation lay flat down on the eyrie 
as though in great alarm. We found a freshly-killed grouse 
in the eyrie, and, curious to relate, several raspberry shoots 
freshly pulled and a green bunch of juniper. During subsequent 
visits to the eyrie we again found raspberry shoots freshly plucked, 
so that evidently the eagles had taken them to decorate thei1 
eyrie. The photograph shows the eaglet with the grouse beside 
her, and it was only with difficulty that we persuaded her to 
stand while the plate was being exposed. In the vicinity were 
the remains of three other eyries, in one of which were the 
bleached bones of some animal—in all probability a mountain 
hare. 

Our next visit to the eaglet was at 4 a.m. on a perfect 
July morning. As we reached the ridge and looked across to 
the corrie beyond no signs of the eaglet were visible. The 
mother eagle, it is true, had flown out from the rock, but the 
young bird was certainly not in the eyrie. Ultimately, however, 
she was discovered standing in the long heather some fifty yards 
from the eyrie, and as the weather had latterly been intensely 
hot, she had probably left the eyrie to look for cooler quarters. 





AT CLOSE RANGE, 


A grouse, killed the evening before, was lying at her feet, but 
was as yet untouched. 

We obtained some extremely good photographs of the 
eaglet in different attitudes. There were in the vicinity 
numerous meadow-pipits and wheat-ears, and these at times 
made attempts to “mob” the eaglet. When the small 
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and photographing was made difficult owing to a downpour 
of rain. 

We found the eaglet had wandered quite one hundred 
yards from the nest, and was looking very bedraggled and 
miserable in the wind and rain. We got within ten yards of 
her by careful stalking ; but at this point she suddenly spread 
her wings and soared out over the rock with wonderful ease, 
considering that this was in all probability her first flight. We 
marked where she alighted, and succeeded in getting some 
interesting photographs, one of which, here reproduced, shows 
clearly the raindrops glistening on her back. As a matter 
of fact, directly I erected my camera she seemed to recognise 
an old friend, and when I wished to obtain a snap-shot of her 
rising from the ground she resolutely refused to move an inch, 
in spite of my wildest gesticulations. Ultimately she began 
to walk off in a most stately and deliberate manner, and did not 
take wing until she had progressed some distance. Then she 
suddenly shot out into the mist, and was immediately lost to 
sight. 

Another very amusing, though fruitless, expedition was 
made about this time to an eyrie containing two eaglets, situated 
on a rock in a very nasty position to reach. We had thie assist- 
ance of a stalker and two shepherds, who carried between them 
a heavy coil of rope to let one of the party down to the eyrie. 





THE COCK EAGLET 


birds approached she crouched low in a most curious 
position, as though she thought her tormentors were most 
formidable adversaries, and the photograph shows clearly her 
attitude of self-defence. Ihe last occasion that we saw her 
was on July 22nd—a day with a good deal of mist on the tops 





“IN AN ATTITUDE OF SELF-DEFENCE.” 


The stalker enlarged as we toiled up the hillside on the prowess 
of the two shepherds as rock-climbers ; but when the summit of 
the hill was reached and a very steep and rocky descent faced 
us before the rope could be brought into use, one of the shepherds 
suddenly remembered that he had left his “ tackety’”’ boots 
behind, and so the party, now reduced, commenced a somewhat 
precarious descent. 

After we had gone only a few yards, however, the 
remaining shepherd suddenly dashed back and lay behind a 
rock, having, as the stalker quaintly remarked, “ got a 
bad attack of the dizzy.’ My friend and the stalker, who, 
although very nervous at the start, had become more and more 
cheer‘ul as the dangers increased, managed to reach the grassy 
slope where the rope was to be brought into use, and the stalker 
and myself, braced against a rock, let my friend down at the 
end of the rope, with no small misgivings, as we were some- 
what doubtful of our ability to hold him at a crisis. He came 
up again safely, however, but without having located the nest, 
and though the stalker also descended, he met with no success, 
for the eyrie, being built under an overhanging rock, was 
very difficult to locate, and so we reluctantly returned to 
where the shepherds anxiously awaited our arrival, being 
loud in their praise of what they considered a magnificent 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


IN AUTUMN.—l. 

O some there is a touch of sadness about the autumn. 

It is a season of regret for the summer that is gone 

and of foreboding for the winter that is approaching. 

But to those of us who take the seasons as they 

come, determined to make the best of them, to 

become intimate with the character of each and to take some 
interest in their shortcomings as well as to rejoice in 
their charms, autumn is a season of very particular 
delights. Its character is, perhaps, the most marked of 
any, stamping itself almost more on the landscape at 
large than within the garden boundary. The lush green 
of the meadows is an admirable background and foil 
for the rapidly varying and intensifying colours of 
hedgerow and tree that replace with their wide variety 
and attractive unexpectedness the somewhat dull same- 
ness of the midsummer tone. But within the garden 
also the autumn asserts itself and is very much a power 
to be reckoned with. You can have your own way in 
spring and summer much more than you can in 
autumn. That is, at least, if your own way exalts the 
shears and the rake as the ruling implements of a 
garden. They are the autumn’s enemies, and the 
autumn will either baffle your attempts to counteract 
her action with such weapons, or, if you insistently use 
them, she will retaliate by making your garden ugly 
and uninteresting. For be certain of this, that the 
autumn is a distinct garden season, not so much 
because of its special flowers as because of its 
particular growths. It is the time of mot and 
of negligence, and is hateful to the tidy professional, — w. a. 
to whom speckless gravel, precise grass edges and 
a zone of hoed earth round each of his mathe- 
matically set plants is the beginning and end of gardening 
Of course, this quality of riot and negligence possessed by 
autumn may easily become a vice; what quality may not ? 
Poets of every age and civilisation have sung the praise of wine 
rightly used, though they may have thundered against drunken- 
ness. Do not let us, then, in respect of this typical qualiiy of 
autumn, assume the attitude of the total abstainer, refusing to 
have any dealings with it and seeking to destroy it root and 
branch. Let us be friendly and sympathetic to it and take it 
for all it is worth, for thus can we develop its charms and 
repress its excesses. fo gain the necessary ascendancy and 
to be the master of autumn in your garden you must 
set to work early and lay your plans long before. You 
must have thought out the problems of selection, of placing, 
and of culture in the past, as weil as be ready with an 
intelligent system of training and treatment in the present. 
Selection and placing should take the form of rightiy introducing 
in bed, in border and in shrubbery such plants as will blossom 
out, while September runsits course, intoa richly-toned and shapely 
composition without having demanded a monopoly of the ground 
to the exclusion of plants that may make it gay and interesting 
during the earlier months. Let us walk round the garden and 
see whether we may chance upon any successful examples of 
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ASTER THOMSONI. 


SEDUM SPECTABILE AND MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


such grouping. Here, backed by yews and other evergreens, is a 
great clump of red-hot pokers, evidently a vigorous strain of 
Kniphofia Saundersi, for some of the heads rise to a height of 
six feet, and there are thirty or forty of them in different stat 

of development and of different sizes boidly standing out from 
the mass of foliage. One or two smaller,and detached plants 
carry the bright yellow and red tones along, while all about is 
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a blue-grey haze of small-flowered Michaelmas Daisies, the tall 
Aster cordifolia and the dwarf variety of Aster Acris. There isabun 
dance of colour but no blockiness. The plants in bloom maifitain 
their shape, show off their curves, have the full value of thet 
individuality because they are not close-packed, but rise up 
through the tufty green of the Sweet Williams and Pinks that 
made so rich a display in the same spot three months ago 
We pass along to a narrow, orderly border backed by a low 


wall on which Pear trees are trained espalier fashion Only 
subjects that have learnt the lesson of deportment have been 
allowed here The chief note is struck by ample masses of 


Sedum spectabile, with its large pink flower-heads forming so solid 
and flat a surface, that it looks as if it would support a fas 
heavier weight than the regiment of bees that sit there collecting 
their winter store. Associated with the Sedum are some of the 
dwarfer white Michaelmas Daisies, such as Mrs. Peters and 
Madonna, while in front of them the ground is covered with 
close-growing sheets of Vittadenia triloba, of which the Daisy 

like blooms open white but gradually turn pink, and thus 
present every variety of the two colours of the plants with which 
they are associated. To give a little depth of colour and break 
the strongly-marked horizontal character of the other growths, a 
few bits of Aster Arcturus, with its deep rich blue flowers held 
up on black stems, have been intro 
duced, and complete the picture. 

The cooling air and shortening 
days of the declining year make a 
liberal supply of red in the garden very 
gratifying. Here is a sloping rock-set 
bank, half shaded by trees, but with 
soil damp and in good tilth, where 
red predominates. The number of 
hardy subjects of this colour that will 
yield bloom in such a position and at 
this time of year is very limited, and 
so the frame-yard was resorted to in 
spring. Single scarlet Begonias, of a 
variety not too far away from the 
original type to look well in a semi-wild 
spot, cover considerable areas. There 
is also a patch several yards across of 
the Zanzibar Balsam, Impatiens Holsti 

a plant that maintains an excellent 
form and admirably displays its scarlet 
blooms, which are as good in texture 
as they are in tone. In several spots 
little companies of scarlet Lobelias 
stand up tall and stiff, both the green- 
leaved Fire Fly and its purple-leaved 
cousin Fulgens Queen Victoria. The 


Copyright three families thus represented show 
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distinct variets of irlet colouring, and although 
do not clash where they are contiguous, the general effect 
is enhanced by interposing masses of white Japanese Anemone 
Ihe ground 1 irgely carpeted with Saxifrages of the mossy 
section. and there is much of the greenery of the Columbines 
and of the Heucheras that ruled here in June, but no sign is 
left of the Daffodils, of Trilliums and Eremuri that made a still 
Higher up, the same rocky bank emerges into 
1e encrusted section of Saxifrages, the Thymes, 
ive a grey-green tone, relieved here and ther 
Sempervivums of a copper-red hue, while much 
t and shapely effect is given by taller foliage. 
is also bloom, for here that best of Michaelmas 
the Himalayan Aster Thomsoni, holds sway in its 
fhat season is long, for here and there it expanded 
ms before July ended, and now that October opens, though 
me of the plants have passed their prime, others are domes 
eighteen inches high and a couple of feet across, covered with 
large, cool-coloured lilac blue flowers. Such a plant, all but 
its colour, is admirably rendered in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Aster Thomsoni has nearly every virtue that we can look 
for in the vegetable world, and it has no faults. It is hardy 
ind easily grown; it holds itself up without any staking ; 
it is elegant and shapely as a plant; it is both a prolific and a 
lasting bloomer ; and the flowers 
are large, distinct, well coloured 
ind well poised. Why, then, is 
it not in every garden in ample 
quantity ? Perhaps because it 
is not a rampant grower, like its 
American relatives, of which a 
ingle plant, after a season's 
growth, may be taken up and 
the roots torn into a dozen or 
two of pieces Yet, although 
division of the root is not the 
mode, Aster Thomsoni may ke 
multiplied with equal facility. 
Where it is doing well in fairly 
rich, open ground, it will throw 
up in spring a vast number 
more shoots than ought to be 
left if the plant is afterwards to 
look its best. From six to a 
dozen stems are quite enough to 
leave. These will then grow 
strong and branch out, and the 
whole plant will be shapely and 
vigorous. If the process of thin- 
ning is done when the shoots are 
five or six inches high, each one 
of these shoots will strike if set 
in damp and sandy soil. The 
propagating bed is best in the 
open, but kept shaded in the 
earlier stages during the bright 
hours. Thus willa thoroughly 
sturdy set of little plants be got 
ready for the next year’s dis- 
play. With Aster Thomsoni is 
associated Schizostylis coccinea, 
set at the foot of a protecting 
ridge of rocks It develops its first crimson blooms as the Aster 
displays its last. There is, therefore, a time of partnership as well 
as of individual rule, and each stage of effect has its merits. 
So much has been said under this first heading of selection 
and placing that the matter of culture and treatment must be 
reserved till next week H. Avray TIPPING. 


THE FARE OF 
- SCOTTISH HOSTELS. 


Hk French have a proverb, ‘ Le mieux est l’ennemi 
du bien,”” for which there is no adequate English 


earlier displa 
the full sur 
the Alpine ? 


equivalent, as the one that comes nearest, ‘‘ Leave 


well alone,” is but a feeble paraphrase. Would that 

Scottish hotels could adopt the French proverb in 
their culinary department, and let the jaded palate, surfeited 
with the fleshpots of London and Paris, or the tired town-fed 
citizen of home centres, be tempted back to health and appetite 
by the sane and simple food for which Scotland is famous all 
the world over. 

Last year, during a fortnight’s motor tour through Scotland 
from the south-east to the far north-west, the one and only 
complaint of the more English of the party was the singular 
difficulty (particularly in the larger and would-be fashionable 
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hotels) of obtaining real scones and oatcakes. There were 
bakers’ baps and shop-bred scones and oaten biscuits and oat 
cakes, patterned and stamped with the maker’s name ; but it 
was only in the humbler inns and small hotels where the genuine 
home-made cakes were to be found—large floury scones, fresh 
from the girdle, and oatcakes that powdered fingers and mouth 
with their top dusting of oatmeal. Now she who did courier 
for the party was Scottish born and reared, and it is for that 
reason, and because one is sensitive to the slightest failing in 
one’s best beloved, that she here sets forth this plaint, in the 
hopes that the commissariats of her native hostelries may take 
a hint in future. Further, in one of the best-known and most 
fashionable of Highland “ resorts’’ the following was the bill 
of fare for dinner : 
Consommeé paté d’ Italic 
Filets de Merlan Maitre d’Hotel 
Cotellettes d’agneau au tomate 
Aloyau de Boeuf a la Broct 
Jambon sauce Madere 
Légumes 
nuise au chip 
Peches a la Conde 
Croutes d’ Ecosse 
As we looked round the dining-room, where the majority 
were undoubtedly good citizens of Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
other Scottish centres, with a 
sprinkling of Americans and a 
few English possibly from 
London, Liverpool, Manchester 
and so on—we wondered how 
many understood the names of 
the dishes, and of those who did, 
how many recognised the food 
under those names. 
A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet, but no 
French nomenclature on earth 
can turn Scottish fare into 
French cooking ; therefore, why 
not be honest, O mine host, and 
instead of confusing the poor 
British sojourners with con- 
sommés, aloyau de _ beeuf, 
poulets au riz, tarte de pommes, 
etc., tell them in plain English 
they are going to have clear 
soup, roast beef, boiled chicken 
and rice, and apple tart. Then 
at least those who are not 
French scholars know what to 
expect, and can either “ go 
nap ” or choose accordingly. 
The gourmet and habitué 
of fashionable restaurants and 
hotels in London, Paris, New 
York and elsewhere are not 
taken in either by fine-sounding 
menus, for if they understand 
the names they will certainly 
not recognise the dishes, and 
would probably infinitely prefer 
Copyright. a good plain grilled cutlet to the 
mess of pottage presented to 
them as cotellettes d’agneau au tomates, covered up with some 
strange concoction. 
Scotland possesses one of the finest sauces on God's earth 
the air that produces a healthily hungry appetite, on which 
no cooks can improve, and they (especially hotel cooks) had 
much better leave off trying to. As a counterblast to the 
French menu as above, the following is suggested : 


Scotch Broth, or Cocky Leeky 
Grilled Herring, or Rizzared Haddock 
Gigot of Mutton (an incorporated French word into the Scottish language). 
Roast Grouse 
Raspberry and Currant Tart (cold) 
Scotch Woodcock. 


If well cooked and served up quickly and cleanly, this 
simple fare in plain Scots-English will tempt the hungry way 

farer and jaded palate alike. It is sometimes remarked that 
more fresh-water fish, such as salmon, and more particularly 
trout, are not given in Scottish hotels ; but it must be remem- 
bered that if the hotel be near a river or a loch where the guests 
may fish, either, or both, are so mercilessly fished that nothing 
but the Biblical miraculous draught of fishes would be sufficient 
to supply the dinner-table. Fishing folk are, however, always 
allowed to have their own spoil cooked, and in the remoter places, 
where fishers are fewer and fish, therefore, more plentiful, there 
is often enough to supply the demands of the entire table d hote, 
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Let it not be thought that this short article is levelled in 
complaint of the fare found in our hotels and inns; on the contrary, 
everything in connection with Scottish hotels has enormously 
improved in late years. It is only a gentle hint and entreaty 
to the larger ones to copy the example of the less pretentious, 
to give more of the real Scottish home-made bakery and national 
dishes, and to present the native beef and mutton, fish and 
puddings, in the vulgar tongue. 

France has taught Scotland many good, useful and beautiful 
things since the time we were close kinsmen and allies, and many 
lrench words have become incorporated into the Scots language, 
to witness gigot (leg of mutton), ashet (meat dish or platter, 
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from assiette), but she has never taught us her light culinary 
art; nor, with our sterner climate and need of heavier food 
would it have been appropriate or suitable to do so. A nation 
evolves the food and drink (alas! the abuse of the latter most 
frequently) necessary to it, just as it evolves its religion, its art 
and its politics. 

Towards the end of 1700 the great Dr. Johnson visited 
Patrick, Lord Elibank, at his seat, Ballencrieff in Haddington 


shire. The talk turning on food, Dr. Johnson twitted his host 
that men in Scotland were fed on oats, the food of horses in 
Ikngland. “ Yes,”’ retorted Elibank, “and where do you find 
such horses and such men ? ”’ H. M 


SIR MERRIK BURRELL’S STUD. 


HIRE have been many people 
who have thought that the 
solution of the difficulty of 
breeding a hunter might be 
found by following the same 

lines which have been successful in 
the case of the polo pony. I have 
several times in COUNTRY LIFE referred 
to the principles which have enabled 
Sir John Barker and others who have 
followed his methods to achieve success 
in breeding polo ponies. It is interest 
ing to note that the problem set before 
the scientific breeder of hunters and the 
breeder of polo ponies is exactly, or 
almost exactly, the same. The object 
in both cases is to make reasonably 
sure of producing the type of animal 
we require as often as, in the nature 
of things, is possible. Although hunter 
breeders have not so far been so suc- 
cessful as the breeders of polo ponies, 
yet, nevertheless, their problem ts not 
complicated by the necessity of keeping 
within narrow limits of height. On 
the other hand, the hunter-breeder has, 
if his efforts are to be remunerative, to 
produce a horse which can gallop and 


stay for half-an-hour, when hounds ‘ 

are really running, under a weight of 

fourteen stone. And it is this last : 
necessity for power and substance 

which is the principal difficulty of the wo 4) Rowes 


man who sets out to breed first-rate 
hunters. But we have found in our attempt to breed polo 
ponies that two factors contribute greatly to success. First, 
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that the mares should have a good record of work in the polo 
field, and, second, that the sires should have at least a very 
large proportion of thorough-bred blood 
derived from winning lines 

A study of the mares used by Sir 
Merrik Burrell, a selection of which 
illustrate this article, will show us that 
these have been bred on similar lines 
to those employed by the leading 
polo pony breeders. That is to say, 
they are mares which have a distin 
guished record in carrying weight to 
hounds in good countries, and the 
horses are the descendants of race 
winners. I will go a step further, and 
sav that I believe horses noted for 
speed make the best stallions for 
hunter-breeders, and that a research 
into the pedigrees of the most suc 
cessful sires of the day, whether in 
the Polo Pony or Hunter Stud Book, 
will show that they were the descen 
dants of horses distinguished rather as 
briliant sprinters than for staying 
power over a distance. 

The success of Sir Merrik Burrell’s 
stud at the various leading horse shows 
makes it plain that he has followed 
sound principles of breeding with fine 
judgment and discretion. lake first 
Speculation, a bay mare with black 
points, and winner of many first prizes 
wherever she has been shown. rhis 
mare was bred in Yorkshire, and is an 
exceedingly fine type of the weight 
carrying hunter with quality. Specula 
Copyright tion was hunted by a sixteen-stone man 
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in the Holderness country, which is well known 
to require a horse with pace and power; for the 


Holderness, though a plough country, is not a 
bad-scenting one, and hounds often run fast over a 
deep and strongly enclosed country. It has always 
been the custom of the Holderness farmers to breed 


and ride a good stamp of horse And if Specula 


tion’s looks did not carry with them, as they 
undoubtedly do, a testimony to her excellence in 
the hunting-field, yet to have made its mark in 


the Holderness is in itself a certificate of excellence 
horse. 

Now, | should like my readers to notice the 
way this horse is bred. Her sire was Pinzon, and 
Pinzon was by Springfield, a most excellent and 
consistent performer on the Turf and the sire of 


im a 


many winners. Moreover, Springfield goes back to 
St. Albans, himself a winner of the St. Lever, and 
through his dam, Veredis, to Whalebone on both 


sides. This ts quite a typical case of the lines of 
breeding of which | have been writing. Victory is 
interestag as having been bred on the same lines 
as Speculation, but she is an Irish mare, and was 
hunted with the Meath Kildare in her native 
, and later by Sir Merrik Burrell with South 
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Mayboy, by Zenophon. Victory has had a more 
varied career as a huntress than Speculation, and 
has always proved herself to be bold, fast and 
clever. And though not such an immense weight- 
carrier as Speculation, yet she is fully able to gallop 
and jump and stay with a fair hunting weight on 
her back. Surprise might be taken as an excep 
tion to the foregoing lines of breeding, since she is at 
once the most successful prize-winner in the stud, 
and is by a horse technically half-bred. Her sire, 
Silver King, by Quicksilver, is one of the registered 
sires in the Hunter Stud Book, but he is, neverthe 
less, a beautifully-bred horse on race and winning 
lines, and her dam, My Treasure, was clean-bred. 
Surprise, then, shows that it is possible to get a 
horse of pure hunter type by using what is known 
as a hunter or half-bred sire with a thorough-bred 
mare. Surprise was bred by Colonel Walker in 
Worcestershire, so that we have among the founda- 
tion mares of Sir Merrik Burrell’s stud horses 
selected from three separate breeding districts, but 
all of note in the history of hunting for the pro 
duction of first-class hunters. 

I am inclined to think that it is an advantage 
to have mares drawn from different districts as 
matrons fora breeding stud. The differences caused 
by variations of climate, water and pasture pro 
bably each contribute something of value to a breed 
ing stock It is probably no more advisable to 
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SURRENDER, 


breed only from mares drawn from one district, for 
example, Ireland or Yorkshire, than it is to keep 
our horses always on the same land or to use one 
line of blood too exclusively. 

rhe other horses in our pictures represent the 
same line of breeding and a_ not successtul 
attempt at reaching the true hunter type. While 
Sir Merrik Burrell has sought variety of bleod and 
origin for his mares, he has endeavoured to obtain 
uniformity of type. And note the well - laid 
shoulders, with the withers well back, which gives 
to a horse that appearance of a short back which 
important to his staying powers and to 
carrying weight in heavy ground. Note, too, the 
power behind the saddle which makes a horse able 
to gallop and jump and gives us that delightful 
sense of power under us which the dealers aptly 
describe by saying that the horse gives you sucli 
a “feel.” Other points, ol common. to 
hunters of the best class one expects to find in a 
stud like this; such, for example, as the intelligent 
head, neither so small as to be without due space 
for brains, nor so large as to remind one of a fiddle 
case, but just the bright, alert, sensible heads which 
are so characteristic of the best class cf [english 
and Irish hunters. But that the head is of the 
right type would be but of little avail if it were 
not well placed on the neck, which in its turn 
should spring in an elegant curve from well-laid 
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shoulders. I note, too, that all these horses have 
pleasantly sloped pasterns, a point which is to be 
desired not only for the ease which it gives to the 
rider, but because the horse whose pasterns slope 
right and easily suffers less from concussion when 
galloping or landing over a fence than does the 
animal with too upright pasterns. The springy, 
elastic action which we delight in is not only a 
pleasure to the rider, but a promise of endurance in 
the horse. 

In Broadwood we have the horse which has 
realised the hopes of his breeders. Here is the 
type which we desire to possess when we think 
about a hunter. Broadwood has commended him- 
self to many judges, and one of his great beauties 
is his long, sweeping stride and the way he brings 
his hocks under him in his gallop, so that he does 
himself most justice in a large ring where he can be 
extended and where we can see not only his 
manners and action, but also his pace. Nowadays, 
when hounds are so bred and hunted that the most 
is made of a good scent, a horse must have pace to 
be in the front rank as a hunter, and this speed, of 
course, is part of the horse’s inheritance from 
his thorough-bred ancestors. The fastest horses 
are generally the truest-shaped ones ; and while we 
are more likely to get a speedy hunter by the 
judicious use of thorough-bred blood, we are aiso 
likely to derive from the same source that almost WA. Roueh ROUSSEAU, THE SIRE OF SUNBEAM, Copyright 





interesting study alike to the hunting-man, to the 
scientific breeder, and to the exhibitor at shows. 
But it is more than this, for it is a_ patriotic 
attempt to encourage light horse-breeding and to 
solve some of its most difficult problems. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


CATTLE-BREEDING AND THE DEVELOPMENT FUND. 

HE question of what will be done with the very 
substantial sum set apart for the development 

of British agriculture is becoming one of great 

urgency, but this does not seem to be realised 

by the farmers generally. ‘There is no doubt 

that much of it will go to education and 

research, and no intelligent person will have a word to say 
against those objects obtaining their full share. We want 
scientific knowledge for the rising generation of farmers, 
and more light for our darkness in vast fields of enquiry 
in agricultural chemistry and animal diseases ; but there 
is an enlightened body of advocates for these things, who 
will see that the interests of those causes are not neglected. 
There is another class moving with considerable energy to 
secure all they can get from this unexpected windfall, viz., 
the horse-breeders, and no one would attempt to deny them 
a fair slice. It is high time, however, that cattle-breeders 





began to set on foot an organised movement, or horse 
aires breeding will get the lion’s share In my opinion there 
is nothing more urgently needed for the future success of 
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perfect make and shape which wins for a_ horse 
honours in the show-ring. If I am right, and speed 
and good looks are very closely co-related, this is 
in itself a justification for the sometimes assailed 
system of hunter shows. It is quite true that 
prize hunters may not alwavs be perfection in the 
hunating-field, but, nevertheless, it is absolutely 
true that the better-looking a horse is, the more 
likely he will be to carry us well to hounds. And, 
besides this, the young breeder who goes to a 
show and sees horses of this stamp, not only sees 
what he ought to try for, but learns by a reference 
to, and study of, pedigrees which are the best 
ways of producing such horses as these. I have 
given my readers the portraits of some of the best 
prize-winning mares and young stock in this 
successful stud, and I also direct my _ readers’ 
attention to the portrait of Rousseau, Sir Merrik 
Burrell’s thorough-bred stallion. He comes of a 
stock, Petrarch to wit, of horses noted for their 
looks and their speed, and Rousseau himself gives 
us the impression of that combined elegance, power 
and scope which we desire in a hunter for a flying 
country. 

I hope that Sir Merrik Burrell will continue to 
carry on the stud and to prove that by following 
right lines hunter-breeding may be made fairly 
certain, and that we can breed hunters as well as 
polo ponies true to type. Such a stud as this isan — euch SUNBEAM, CH. YEARLING HUNTER COLT, tgto. Copyright 
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MILKING PERIAT vr THE DAIRY 


SHOW 


Competition in the milking trials, 


which did not take place until after 
we had gone to press last week, ran 
very close In the pure-bred short 
horn cows, Mr. |. 1 Potter Lady 
Heyvle came first with 136 point 


to her credit, and an average yield 


of 59°3Ib., Mr. Stanhope’s Princess Ena 
bemy second with an average of 53°3lb 
Mr. VT. Hunter's Lady Alexandra headed 
the shorthorn heifers with an average of 
Ss 4lb In non-pedigree cows Mr. G. R. 
Nelson’s seven year old roan, Lady 


Wilson, gave 64°6lb. Mr. 1 
Milkmaid tollowed very with 
64°5lb., and Mr \. | Hollington’s 
Matchless ime third This 

ive the heaviest vield of any 


S. Godsell’s 
closely 


animal 
animal 


wt any ty a, I »., DUC lost points on 
quality Lord Luca pretty heiter, 
\lare il Neil, took first’ place in 
the eifer class with gtlb, and 
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‘ t ome to us fo Vr. G. R. Nelson the second with 31°2lb Among Lincolnshire red 

nparative shorthorns, Mr. |. Evens’s Burton Fuchsia II]. gave 56°3lb., and his 

iverave tv of t heifer, Burton Rose tith, came first among the heifers In the 

en wo. Our Jerseys, Mr. Smith- Barry carried off first and third places with 

, protitab Marigold and Malmsey. respectively, the second falling to Lord 

sins, and it isa Rothschild’s ‘Twylish tith, averages being 45‘1lb., 38°5lb. and 34°7lb 

) yta ittle of good Lord Radnor Mlona headed the list of Red-polls with 5g 6lb., while 

, howe , are, as a rule, Mr. J. B. Chevallier’s heifer, Aspall Pomona, also won. Mr. 5S. Vosper’s 

) i of pure-bred Honesty came first in South Devons with 62°8lb., and Muriel Countess I) 
eve ecognise their la Warr scored in the Kerries with Buckhurst Peaceful O.M 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HEN Sir Frederick Treves wrote his well-known 
book about Dorsetshire, he showed those who 
had known him before only as a surgeon that he 
was a writer possessed of very wide knowledge 
and sympathies that extended far beyond his 

profession. This impression will be very much strengthened by 
his latest book, Uganda for a Holiday (Smith, Elder). In 
it he probably acts the part of pioneer to a class of writers who 
are likely to be brought into existence by new conditions. 
Nearly all the literature that we have about our Colonies in 
Africa has been composed with a distinct purpose. A great 
deal of it is due to the sportsman who has visited the 
Dark Continent with the single purpose of securing 
trophies. Much has come from other specialists who have 
been interested in the development of agriculture, the settle- 
ment of the country, or in missionary enterprise ; but not many 
literary people have so far visited Uganda for the purpose ot 
merely loafing round and amusing themselves in an intelligent 
manner. Thisis what Sir Frederick Treves has done, and one feels 
in reading the book precisely as if one were traversing the region 
with a companion who was extremely well informed, agreeable 
and natural. Sir Frederick changes lightly from one mood to 
another. For example, he is full of chaff about the dread of 
lions and about the town sportsmen who in many cases go 
lion-hunting at great expense and end by purchasing the skins 
they bring home with them. His mood at such moments ts 
cynical; but it quickly changes, and when he ts struck by 
a piece of scenery, or something that carries his mind 
back to the primeval condition of mankind, he writes with pure 
enthusiasm and the concentration of a scholar. Above all, he is 
observant. It is characteristic of the art and practice of medicine 
and surgery that the practitioner should be trained to use his eyes, 
and Sir Frederick does this to most excellent purpose. He goes 
about in the most unconventional manner and notes simply 
what strikes him, whether it has struck anyone else or not. 
Thus he gives the reader a most realistic impression of the 
meeting of primeval man with modern invention at Mombasa 
by his description or the popular means of locomotion. The 
gondola of Mombasa is a four-wheeled truck, provided with an 
awning and a seat for two, which is pushed along the narrow 
rails by two rickshaw boys: 

Che rails wander everywhere with as little apparent purpose as if they 
followed the footsteps of an inquisitive but absent-minded man. Every detached 
house has its own railway running up to the front door Phe lady makes all 
her calls on a trolley, arriving by rail at each house she wishes to visit. Having 
left her cards at one door, which is probably the terminus of a branch line, she 
proceeds to the nearest ‘* points,” and is there switched on to that special rail 
road which leads to the next place of call Phe official goes to his office in his 
own trolley, while the blushing maid hurries to the Christmas dance on hers 

Phe diner-out seeks his host upon a line of rails Ihe reveller, hoarse with 
song, is wheeled contentedly home, while, last of all, the sick man finds his way 
to the hospital by the same method of delivery 


From Mombasa he went by the Uganda Railway to Port 
Florence, on the shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza. Often the game 
visible from the carriage windows has been described, but never 
better than he has done it. He says, aiter enumerating the 
hartebeest, gazelles, giraffes and so on in the neighbourhood ot 
Nairobi : 

It was singular how little notice this assemblage of animals took of the 
bustling Uganda mail or even of its whistk Those near at hand trotted away 
Those at a distance looked up from their grazing with the languid interest 
induced by a familiar object, and as if the thought was passing in their brains: 


Here is this thing again that makes a noise.’ 


No big-game-shot could more sincerely lament the disappearance 
in British East Africa of many of the rarer kinds of buck and 
antelope. Sir Frederick recognises that as land is brought into 
cultivation much of the game is doomed ; but his indignation 
is aroused at the useless slaughter of such a rare animal as 
Speke’s tragelaph. He also adds his voice to the chorus of 
those who protest against long shots, and the neglect of many 
sportsmen to follow and kill the animals they have wounded. 
Those who mediiate going out to Uganda will no doubt consult 
this book as to the prospect of health. He speaks highly of 
Nairobi, and says: 

The question is often asked, ‘Is British East Africa a white man’s 
country?” So far as the low-lying coast belt is concerned it certainly is not 
It would be impossible tor a European to lead an active outdoor life ina place 
like Mombasa without soon being stricken down. Officials and men of business 
do their work in the coast towns, it is true, but they live as white folk live in 
India or Ceylon Fortunately, the main part of the Protectorate consists of 
elevated plateaux, which reach to the height of 8,000 or 9,000 teet In certain 
districts 
He took advantage of his visit to make a study of the sleeping 
sickness, and writes about it with his accustomed lucidity and 


clearness. The three factors concerned are the trypanosome, the 
fly and the man. The trypanosome is picked up by the fly, 
the fly bites the man and in so doing introduces the try pano 
some into the man’s blood, where it multiplies and produces 
sleeping sickness, of which the man dies. The trypanosorne is a 
protozoon which represents the simplest and lowest form of 
animal life. It is an animalcule composed of one elongated cell 
pointed at either end and so twisted as to resemble the end of 
an auger. It multiplies by splitting longitudinally The 
process by which it accomplishes the death of a man is still 
wrapped in mystery and awaits investigation. The fly is dull 
and innocent-looking: “when it is at rest with its wines 
modestly crossed it is as demure as a nun with folded hand 
He describes the noise it makes as “a gentle buzzing in the ait 
that suggests the bee haunt in summer and the meadow of 
flowers.”” He says that: 

\s befits the Winged Messenger of Death, its flight is uncertain It dart 
uit of space and into space it vanishes again Many who have watched for it 
have said that they could never see from whenee it came nor whither it went 
Sir Frederick gives a most interesting and careful analysi 
of the disease, but it is too long to quote. The fight between 
the man and the fly is also discussed at some length, but the 
result of it is stillon the knees of the gods. The quantity of 
flies, some of which are quite harmless, seems to have impressed 
Sir Frederick Treves very greatly, as the following description 
shows: 


As we went southwards we noticed, far away on the surface of the sea, 
t loose brown cloud that precisely resembled the smoke of a steamer hull 
down Phis column, however, was a cloud not of smoke but of flic Lake 
flies in hosts of untold millions ero the water in’ this astonishing fashion 
When a wind blows they are no doubt carried alone by it, but when a dead 
calm has settled upon the lake they would appear to move by their own wing 
On another occasion we saw on the horizon two of these clouds advanein 
together They were actually “ pillars of cloud,” for they rose straight up from 
the lake Should a steamer pa into this haze of wines it is as if it had 
plunged into a fog Phe whole vessel, moreover, becomes thickly covered with 
the bodies of the insect o that all hands have to be summoned t veep down 


the decks and clear the bridge 


The book, taken altogether, is at once amusing and instructive 
to a very high degree. It will interest those who think of 
vomg to Uganda and a great many who never dreamed of 
making that journey. 


CRITICAL MOMENTS IN”) HISTORY 
Historical Vignettes, by Bernard Capx Fisher Unwin.) 
FHOMAS CARLYLE, when he first heard the tory about the woman who 
uccoured De Quincey when he was at the pointol starvation, expressed a curl- 
osity as to what could have been the remaining history of that woman it 
would not be difficult to gather from the annals of history and biography a 
considerable number of instances of peopl who have made one ippearanes mal 
then been for ever lost in the crowd Mr. Bernard Capes, in the book betore u 
has tried to imagine the end of some lives of this kind, although most of the 
characters he deals with have tull-length portraits in the gallery of history In 


regard to them he has sought out the most crucial moment We have Queen 
Elizabeth on the night on which Essex was beheaded i study that may very 
profitably be compared to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Gloriana, Perhaps both ot 
them suffer a little from the fault of obviousne Queen Elizabeth has been 
inalysed so much that everybody knows the mixture » to speak Jane Shore’ 


moment of exquisite torture is that bitter Sunday in January, 1484, when she 
had to traverse the frosty street in a penitential white sheet Lady God 

rides through Coventry with thoughts well and nobly imagined by the author 
Napoleon and George L., Pair Rosamond and Thomas Paine, Margaret of Anjou 
and Colley Cibber, are treated in the same way But perhaps the most striking 
paper in all these short studies is the one called Phe Galilean.” In it the 
author tries to enter into the mind of a goatherd of Palestine who had beheld 


the working of a miracle on the part of the Nazarene and had come under punis! 
ment for trying to smuggle away part of the feast which had been given to tl 
poor With him is a Roman soldier, drawn with a master’s hand Like the 
other short studies, it is striking and pregnant, and Mr. Capes is entitled to the 


credit of commanding a sound and admirable English style 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT ETON 
The Footprints in the Snow, and Other Tales, by H. lb. W. Tatham, 


Assistant-Master at Eton College, with a memoir by A, ¢ Benson Mix 
millan.) 
IN a prefatory note to these stories we are told that they were written partly 
for the author’s own pleasure and partly for a purpose, to read aloud to the 
small boys in his house on Sunday evenings.” They are religious in tone without 
being mawkish and, generally peaking, inculeate i manly Christianity akin 


to that which Arnold taught at Rugby Mr. Tatham in them displa literary 
qualities of a high order, such as a terse narrative style, dramatic sense and ¢ 


structive power The best comes second, and is called The Ordeal.” It 
shows in the course of a brief but adequate tale * the change that had come to tl 
heart of a man through the perfect love that casts out tear.” To the mall 
Etonians the hour on Sunday evenings when Mr. Tatham read one of | 
typewritten stories must have been welcome It helped also to prepare t 

to appreciat the literature of the day is the master took many) {| deas 
from contemporary literature On the whole the stories, though they give but 
slender evidence of the quality of the authors mind and thought * pustity 


Mr. Benson’s eulogistic appreciation Mr. Benson and he were old triend Phe 


went to Eton in the same year—1874; they went up to Cambridge together 
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An Affair of Dishonour, by William de Morgan. (Heinemann.) 

MR. WILLIAM DE MORGAN breaks new ground in this book. He leaves 
these present days and their social problems and their complex conditions and 
oes back to the days of the war between England and Holland in the seven 
teenth century for his story, and to the simpler and more violent passions of 
those times for his inspiration His admirers will perhaps pause at the change 
The question arises, do these bald, bold themes of war and love and wickedness 
id witch-torture give room for the full expansion of Mr. de Morgan’s gifts 

! le irely discernment, his compassionate insight, his delicate appreciation 
f motive and character? No long, slow study of situations and conditions 
this, in which the reader only discovers when he has “ skipped” that every 
word of the many thousands is essential to the understanding of the story 
Whether these theme suit Mr. de Morgan is open to question In some 
essentials his usual peculiar treatment remains the same, and the old familiar 
medical knowledge is here too Phe chief male character is an epileptic, of the 


criminal type, and his impulses and limitations, his emotional crisis, are described 


by one who know Lucinda leaves home, honour, everything, for this man. 
Her type is the type of good woman with whom love is an obsession, a passion 
that blinds, an unreasoning feeling so elemental that it does not cease except 
with life Even when she knows her lover to be the murderer of her old father, 


whom he kills in the duel to which that father challenges him as the destroyer 


of his daughter’s honour, though the shock shakes her very reason, she cannot 
cease to love the brute who has deceived het The marked attribute of this 
last work of Mr. de Morgan’s is its unswervingness ‘An affair of dishonour ” it 
is to the end, unsoftened and uncompromised As the black story runs, so Mr. 


Morgan reads it 
is called on to veil its ugliness 


ke No romance, no silly unreal glamour thrown by the years, 


, and the hopeless situation that arises when duty 


und honour are defied is left the miserable, patched-up business it generally 
is im life The strength of style and originality that mark his work are here 
unchanged, but on the whole we come to the conclusion that we want Mr. de 
Morgan back in these present days of our own 

SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 15* 


Oh AUTUMN. 


nights that, on the whole, were balmy and warm, although 
there was one sharp frost that left its mark on exposed gardens ; 
but, so far, it has not been repeated, and at the moment of 
writing the garden shows more brilliant colours than it did in 
August Not only have the autumn flowers, such 
chrysanthemums and Michaelmas daisies, bloomed prodigally, 
but many others that often cease to flower at this season are 


as 
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THE GLOW OF AUTUMN 
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now a brnght as ever Many perennials, for instance, that 
ble ec July have now come out again, and the sweet peas 
tl ir appear to be everlasting ; they are sti!l as gay and 

it as the butter ups they resemble It is the same in the 
oodlands Autumn never fails to approae h with a melancholy 
step, for it means withering and decay; but so gradual has 
been the process this year that in its beauty we forget 
the sadness It is the very fulfilment of the wish poetically 
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beauty Ihey can be noticed rising from the low-lving 
meadows till these look more like gieat patches of water 
than areas of grass, and they begin to thicken the atmosphere just 
when the red sun is going down in the west. The same sun 
rising with renewed energy in the morning, gradually dissipates 
them, and produces the lovely clear atmosphere which has been 
distinctive of the September and October noons. The point of 
most exquisite beauty is reached when the sun first begins to shine 





M,C. Coltan THE AUTUMN-SCENTED HAZE. 


expressed by Keble: “With lulling spell let soft decay 
creep on.” The brilliant colours that we associate with the 
season have scarcely begun to appear, although leaves dried by 
the sun’s heat have come whirling down in small quantities ; 
bat there remains among the trees the subtint of green over 
which it would seem as if Nature the painter were beginning to 
lay a coat of brown Proverbially, this is the season of mists, 
and they have come with even more than their accustomed 


CORRESP 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT 


lo tur Eprror o1 Country Lar 
Stk There app ter be me misconception of the efleet of the new Copy 
right Bill in fas t relates to the inclusion of architectural work within the 


protection afforded by the law to the original productions of workers in othet 


phere of artist endea ut I fear that the exaggeration, perhaps uncon 
inclulgedt by me of your correspondents may tend to obscure the real 
When all idl and done, the intent of the till is only to perform an 
wt of common honesty, to give architects, like painters and other artistic craft 
men une right over the products of their brains, and, at the ime time, to 
ire to their chents | ession of the originality and artistic features they have 
paid for How can th iffect injuriously either the architect or his client 
\s the law stand it present an architect's drawing md plan ire protected, 
ither by common law or by statute ud he can prevent the unauthorised user 
t them if, | vevet t is generally the case the drawings have been made 
for a client who pay for them either by a specific sum or by commission on 


the « tottl resulting building, the copvri ht therein belongs to the client, 


une the architect expressly reserves the right to himself So tar the architect 


is in exactly the une position as a painter; but the former's drawings are only 


i means to an end, they are primarily intended for reproduction in stone or brick 


or wood or other material, and, though there is copyright in the drawings, out 
law at present gives neither architect nor client any exclusive right to reproduce 
them in structural form boreign countries are ahead of us in this respect, and 
have for years a rded protection, not only to architectural drawings but al 


Cepyright 


through the morning mist that lies like a veil over the trees 
Nothing more exquisite could be imagined than the beauty of 
timber lying in the arms of the fog, and softened by it to a dreamy 
indistinetness of outline At this season the arable land is 
bare, and, indeed, the ploughs have been hard at work 
during the last few weeks making the ground ready _ for 
winter wheat and thus carrying on the round of the farmer's 


ceaseless labour. 


ONDENCE. 


to the resulting works of architecture The desirability of this protection ha 
been recognised by the International Copyright Convention of rg08, which wa 
igned by the British delegates, and it is in pursuance of this Convention that 
our Government has introduced the new Bill, which has been dratted in accord 
mce with the recommendations of a strong committee appointed to consider 
whether effect should be given to the Convention After hearing evidence 
which, among other points, showed that no difficulty had been experienced in 


other countries in affording the protection we are now considering, the Com 


mittee by a large majority recommended that architecture be accepted as matter 
to be protected, “* both for the sake of uniformity and because it deserves to be 
protected and presents no difference in pring ipk from that applic ible to the 
sister arts.” If the architectural proposals of the Bill become law, protection 
will be given to an original “ architectural work of art,”” by which expression 
is meant any building or structure having an artistic character or design, in 
respect of such character or design, but not in respect of the processes or method 
of its construction rhe copyright will vest in the architect, but he will not be 
entitled to make or authorise the making of reproductions of the work, except 
with the consent of the client, and the latter will also have a right of action for 
damages against anyone who reproduces his building without his consent. The 


interests of both architect and client are thus promoted—the one will be pro 


tected against the pirate, the other against the illicit appropriation of the origin 
ality and artistic skill for which he has paid rhis is the principle of the pre 
posed amendment of the law, and it is hard to see what objection honest folk 


can have to it rue, there may be cases where it may be difficult to adduce 
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proof of infringement, but that is a matter for the parties and the tribunal, not 


for the Legislature. Because it is sometimes difficult to prove a theft is no reason 


why the law should not forbid stealing Again, owing to the peculiar nature 


of architectural work there must be differences as regards the remedies for in- 


fringement ; as the Bill stands, damages would seem to be the remedy provided ; 


und here I am inclined to think an amendment might be usefully made, giving 


the injured persons an alternative remedy by way of penalties to be recovered 


igaimst offender = <. 
FRESH AIR AN! SLEEP 
fo tHe Fprror or “ Country Lirti 
Su I should much like, through the medium of your paper, which deals 
much and so very ple iantly with “ open-air ” subjects, to enter a word of 


protest against what appears to me an abuse of the open-air doctrine Altogether 


1 am all for the open air, and am myself very much of an “ open-air man " when 
What | wish to protest 


for sleeping in the open air, or, 


lam up and about against is the absurd craze, that ts 


having a certain vogue, if not actually under the 
open sky, with windows so open that a draught is playing all the while about 


\ll this 
sacred name of hygienics, and is said to be a striving after rational 


the sleeper’s head and allowing his hair not to rest still upon his scalp 


is done in the 


umd “ natural” conditions These sleepers whose hair is tossed by all the winds 
eem to think that in thus disposing themselves they are making a return to 
smething like a state of Nature It ought not to be, though apparently it is, 


when they go to sleep, choosing draughty 


necessary to say that nothing could possibly be more opposed to the truth 
Nature we do not find the 
situations and getting all the air 
most secluded shelters, 


animals, 


they can Very much the contrary ; thev creep 


iway into the a large number seek burrows in the ground, 


others tnd for themselves a close lair in the grass—-you see your own familiar 


dog turning himself about on the hearthrug before lying down, in obedience to 


the ancestral habit of turning round in order to form the herbage into a bed to 
lit the body—-the birds find the seclusion of the warmest and most dense bushes 
Nor is this all. Once they have arrived at these variously sheltered nooks, they 
ire not yet content with the little air that they have about them; they take 
further measures still to reduce the amount of ventilation of their lungs by burs 

ing their noses in their bodies, or putting their bills beneath their feathers (beneath 
the wing, as is commonly, though wrongly, said) It is remarkable, too, that 
the ore sound they wish their sleep to be the more adequately do they protect 
themselves from the disturbing influence of the oxygen As an instance | 
may cite the hedgehog and the dormouse, which coil themselves into perfect 
balls, with the nose buried up in the middle, for the hibernation sleep 
Of course, they are right When the time comes tor sleep and for rest, 
the organs of the body do not require the stimulus and the nourishment that 
they need when they are vigorous and active. Very much the reverse; they 
require the treatment that will make them most disposed to take rest, and the 
deeper the sleep the more perfect and the more refreshing the sleep will be Wi 


do not need so much oxygen during sleep, and it is against profound and retre 

ing sleep to so dispose the body that the lungs shall be filled with fresh air \ 
wid g the conditions of refreshing 
the 
iware ob it, tor 


is 1s tar suited for 


this Our 


modicum of carbonic 
Lhe 


or the night) of 


more 


animals know fathers and forefathers, before day 


this 


ibsurd cult of fresh-air sleeping, wer: 


It is one of the most flagrant of our modern artificial follies to have departed 
from their natural wisdom.—CoMMON-SENS! 
ERICA CINEREA 
lo tHe Eprror or * Country LiFt 
Sir,—I should be interested if vou would inform me through the ‘* Correspond 
ence column of Country Lire which heath the enclosed specimen is. It 


grows abundantly on the Derbyshire moors, more especially on the higher parts, 


but does not appear to flower, unless it flowers before grouse-shooting begins 
I should also be glad to know if you can tell me whether the grouse feed upon it 
it all, as they do not seem so numerous on the parts of the moor where this i 
most abundant DERBYSHIRI 

The heath sent for examination is apparently a weak-growing piece of 
Erica cinerea, We have no evidence that grouse feed on it, but it i 
probable that they may to some extent Gamekeepers in the vicinity 
who have the opportunity of closely observing the birds and their habit 
may be able to give more reliable information on the subject Ep 
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IN MEMORY 
OF A GAME 
KEEPER 
ro rue 
EDITOR 
Str,—In Kells 
Churchy ard, 
k « 


brightshire, 


Kit ud 


there is a 
tombstone on 
which a 
fishing rod, 


flask, gun, dog 
and partridge 
earved in 
relief, with the 


following 


irt 


below : ‘In 
memory ot 
John Murray 
who died at 
Kenmore, 


Janv. 3, 
aged 61 years, 
for 
had 
been a faithful 
to 


family 


umd who 


to years 
servant 
the 
of Kenmore 
rected by the 
Honourable 





1 KEEPER'S 


LOMBSTONI 


ededed 


Capt. John Gordon.” The partridge has suffered damage through aceident of 
tress of weather On the reverse side of the stone is the quaint epitap! 
Ah! John, what change ince I saw thee last 
Phy fishing and thy shooting days are past ; 
Bagpipes and hautboys thou canst sound no more 
Phy nods, grimaces, winks, and pranks, are o'e1 
Ihy harmless, queerish, incoherent t ilk, 
Thy wild vivacity and trudging walk 
Will soon be quite forgot ; thy joys on earth, 
Thy snuff and glass, riddles, and noisy mirth 
Are vanished all—yet blessed I hope thou art, 
lor in thy station thou hast played thy part.’ 
J. D. Hay Srewart 
fTHE LAST IN THE LITTER 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
SIR I wonder if any of your readers would supply information regarding local 
names given to the smallest pig in a litter I have met him in the Midlands a 
Nisgil,” in Devonshire as ‘* Nisledrige ’’ or * Nesletripe In Hants he seem 
to be generally Darling,” ‘* Darrel,” Dolly " of Harry” pi lL have com 
wero Underling.’”—Rowin Witso» 
THE FLY PEST 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lips 
Sir,—We are being constantly warned against the house-fly and advised to 
destroy the whole tribe as perniciou I have never yet found any of the man 
medical authorities who so advise us who are able also to tell us how to aceon 
plish the destruction of this dangerous pest My house, in the country, is dr 
clean and well ventilated One of the room which face north, i paci 
ind airy, supplied with light by two window It i imply infested by flic 
Phe windows are frequently washed with kerosene oil and water Neverthel 


when the 
battalion 
prevent their 


shutters are 
ot the « 


re 


opened or the pictures on the walls taken down, whol 
ommon house-fly are found, and nothing that | can do will 
urrection | ask your kindly advice Rusty 

“MAG.” : THE BIRD OF OMEN, 

lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirs 
Sir,——With reference to your article Mag.’ : the Bird 
Omen " in your issue of September roth, | must be t 
differ from your correspondent where h i that It 
doubtful if ever more than four have been seen at the sat 
time, and then in distinet pairs.” At my old hom 
Poynton, Cheshire, Lhave often seen nine and ten ma | 
together, and flocks of from four to eight ere juit 
comroon in the autumn lam writing no f er twel 
years ago, and also of 1905-6, and only last eal bike 
taying in the north-east corner of Cheshire n the borde 
of the Derbyshire hills, 1 oftetr iw five and magpi 
together, and on two occasions | saw seve The ite 
folk there also have a rhyme which take t, but 
un atraid it was not or ited with a vie to publicat 

S. HAmMPson 

THI CORNCRAKI REVEALED 

fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Liars 
Sir,-——Enelosed is a photograph I took last Au t 
County Mayo Few people that I ha } n it t 
recognise the bird they so frequently hear but rare] 
ec—the landrail, or cornerake as it is best k 
Perhaps you may think this snap-shot to be of suffi 
interest for a place in your pages.—S. NormMas Bari 

A TALKING ROOK 

To tne Eprror or Country Lari 
Su I should be most terested t k t 
unusual for a rook to tal I ha that 
following quite distinct! tl ‘4 Cockne 





556 COUNTRY 
kK me,” lim Crow,” (,00d-bve, Jim,” Come 
e lela } iitates the horses being called in from the 
kit beautifull He fell out of his nest, and was given to 
ira At first I kept him in the house ; he got very tame 
When two mont ld | put him in a very large wire house 
ke him ea tine tid “ Good-bye” and “ Good-bye, Jim.” One 
| , j Good-bye " quite distinctly several 
j , i} t ‘ I repeated other short sentence allot whicl 
ty eautitul 1 | hope to continue his education He is very shy 
ra ! but extremely tame with anyone he know md a 
tad tiul a telligent bird It extraordimary |! many per ! 
| t | t t rder to enable a bird to talk tt Is neces iy 
t l | hardly iy my bird 
t t ! If the practice reall 
u mad want ly cruel \n 
birds mav lil to | 1 ha 
tan mad alt ther human wkd 
| I. Stuart Ha 1 
Phil STORY Ol \ PARROT 
fo tue Eprror o1 Country Lari 
aT t* i i will think i hort wcount of out 
ret t ertin non your correspondence 
Poll ims real i rose-ringed parroquet,” of a kind 
el com Trclia where 1 have been told the 
wn i these birds is a positive nuisance and most 
listurl t ! i lumber Her plumage was very 
mil back and lo tail-teathers being ot 
iltiierst « rald green, the breast of a pales iter shade 
\ 1 ht loured ring edged «on mnie de with bhact 
wlorned | ech mad she had a large hooked beak of 
dred, and little black eves which dilated or contracted 
t Tr m | Polly Wil i present to ou 
t i i n lucia by a kdier in. my husband's old 
t | iver d talker for that) breed ot 
Du t! we home be had taught her, anon, 
t t . iN the bab Ob, the 
| tt ‘ : hiel he repeated alwa vith reat 
pre i tou i test comical wa cocking her 
| de and unitating the noise of smack i WHITSI 
| ‘ bon me year ifter we had her she kept uy From 
t sachect I il conversation in some native Indian 
hiargetnagwe beet two perso lor there seemed evidently two distinet voices) 
but Te ld it the clue to start her, and gradually she only repeated 
t! fa lL hersell quite alone md, finally, dropped it altogether 
i that veLinnne ery opportune, and occasionally rather embarra 
kl ly call out on the arrival of a visitor Who are you 
What d vant Ww, on anyone passing through the hall, “* Where are 
| « part lar visitor (by no mean t handsome man) wa 
iriabls eeted | her with What a pretty dear!" when he came into the 
room: but y bly this may have been out of partiality, as he was certainly a 
ha ty j 0 weasion, on the advent of a new baby. she mvulsed 


the ‘ mts by energet ily exclaim iN the baby!" just as they hiled 





it tr i ly pra Polly had strong like mal dislike Some people 
ke t | r, and showed her feelings very plainly but she was fond of 
ther md especially devoted to 

two tmends of ours who often 
tayed with u They could do 
mything they liked with her, and 

he would climb all over them 
» “ye . estling up to their cheeks and 
{ 4 de kissing them when allowed to sit 

| u their shell When first 
i ‘, ve had het he was given a 
rAh / / mul deal of liberty about the 
ie ~< - room but we found that her 

, dy , \ \ harp beak was very destructive 

( . \ \ to the furniture, leaving hok 
1c wherever she used it in helping 

\SS her to climb up the curtains, ete 


he had to be content in her 


apee This was kept for some 


© vears in the dining-room; but 
he contracted the bad habit 
of screaming so much during 
meal with the object, | believe 


ft securing attention and being 
= iven tit-bits) that she had to 
—" 

be relegated to the front hall 

Parrot live to a great age 


md = though 
how old 


we had no idea 


Polly was when she 


came to ou we thought she 
HARKKI HARK / HEAR THI minht outlive us both but 
DANCING - ilas ! he caught cold one 

IND A MERRIE MORRIS PRANCING 
severe winter and died of 
bremehit not of old age, and all that remains to us of her is a stuffed Polly in 


ula ise t at all the same thing as our old triend.—G 


THE GANNETT A VARIETY 


fo tHe Eprror or Country Lips 
Sir Your corre nadent I. R.” is to be pardoned his error in assuming that 
the gannet he saw on the Bass Rock in August last was a variety of its species 
Some two mont! previous to his visit I marked a dozen of these birds with 


xide of iron paint for the purpose of observing if both sexes shared in the labour 


of incubation. By the date of your correspondent’s visit these paint daubs 


glaringly vivid at first—had become sufficiently toned down to resemble in 


i manner natural markin though certainly more fearful and wonderful than 


my ever adopted by the most aberrant solar 


On the strength of your corre 
information at the time I visited the place indicated on the following 


pondent’s 








LIFE. Oct. 15th, 1910, 


day, and found, as I expected, a solitary specimen of the artistic dozen, sadly 
bleached in the colouring in which it contributed its quota to the settlement of 
i moot question among ornithologists 


is not rare for these 


* Lichen Grey’s” assertion “ that it 
finds no 
Though immature birds may be seen at all times aimlessly 
carrying nesting material,-and even stealing it from unguarded nests, like their 
elders, never by any chance do they actually engage in nesting till the adult 
plumage is attained.—]. M. Campse tt, Principal Keeper, Bass Rock Lighthouse 
We sent this letter to Mr. Riley Fortune, and received the following in 

* It is perfectly absurd for Mr. Campbell to imagine that three experienced 
rnithologists would not know the difference 


birds to breed before they come to maturity ” 


credence here 


reply 
between a genuine variety and 
i bird that had been daubed with oxide of iron Supposing for one moment 
the bird had been so coloured, it would be absolutely im- 
possible for the 


symmetrical mannet 


colour to bleach or wear away in such a 
When on the rock Mr. Campbell told 

us he had marked birds in this way, but it is ridiculous 
\ tor him to say that the bird I recorded was one of the batch. 
The colour of the 
with the colour of oxide of iron, even when ‘ bleached ’ 


bird as described by me does not tally 


w ‘toned down.’ Mr. Campbeil’s bird is evidently quite a 
different one to the one recorded by me.”’—Epb 


PHI MORRIS 


DANCE STEP 
Eprror or “ Country Lit 

Sik,—The publication, in a recent issue of Country Lire, of 
t picture of children dancing a morris dance has led to a 
correspondent writing to say that the step shown in that 
is not the correct one In the first place, the 


was not meant to represent the whole dance, but 


pieture 
pieture 
the children were told to stand as nearly as possible in the 


position used in the step called “ capers,” because the 
other steps did not sufficiently represent the idea of move 
ment In the who taught the 


children had only received one lesson at the Espérance 


second place, the lady 


Club a year ago. With this exception she had taught 
entirely by Mr 
recommended by the 


R. F. B.H.” 


the dances Sharp’s book of instructions 


correspondent who signs his lettet 


Phe following is the description of “ capers 


in that book: “In the high step, used chiefiy in the 
VORRIS figures called ‘ capers,’ the dancer must, if his activity will 
land.” illow of it, raise the forward foot until its toe is as high as 


the knee of the rear or supporting leg It is an exercise not 
tobe attempted all at once in its ¢ omple teness, because it is one well calculated 
to send the inexperienced enthusiast sprawling on his back.” It is this passage 
which has led to many people adopting the bent leg shown in the picture when 
Incidentally, this 


led to a good deal of exaggeration and an ugly way of dancing 


they have learnt the morris from the book of instructions 


description has 


by those who have depended on it for instruction We have now adopted the 
straight leg step all through, because it is a more attractive step, especially for 
girls As a matter of fact, 
to the step, as R. FF. B. HH.” suggests, because there 


and they all dance differently in different places, and 


there could be no agreement among authorities as 
are no authorities except 
the traditional dancers, 
the same dancer will vary the step at different times. I was the first one to 
mvite Mr 
ind he varied his step many times during his several visits, as a folk-daneer always 
does Since that time I have seen other dancers older than Mr 


Kimber up to town to teach the morris dance to the Espérance Club, 


Kimber 


ud I have seen pictures going 
back 
md I 


the view that there is any one 


hundreds of years 
entirely disagree with 
traditional step or any authentt 
canon of morris dancing as yet 
established Lhe 
do is to hand on the spirit of the 


most we can 


dance and a general idea of its 
form gathered from all available 
sources, and leave the boys and 
girls to develop it as all folk-art 
has been developed, according 
to the tastes of its present inter- 
Neat, Hon 


Secretary of the Espérance Guild 


preters MARY 


of Morris Dancers, 


‘SEAL HOLLOW 
lo tue Eprror 
Sirk,—In the article on “Seal 


Hollow,” 


among the 


which you published 


“Lesser Country 


Houses " in your rssue ot 





September 17th, your critic does, - 
I think, a little less than justice 
to the plan of the hall rhe 
traffic from the servants’ quarters 
to the front door islimited, as far as ‘“FROLICKLY TO FOOT Til 

the hall is concerned, to a recess 

under the gallery, which can be curtained, screened or even partitioned off, 
making the hall itself absolutely self-contained. Servants or visitors, therefore, 
do not pass through the hall itself, but only across a recess in it. This point, 
Perhaps I may add that 
it is refreshing to find in Country Lire that frank, yet sympathetic, criticism 
of architecture which is so conspicuously absent from those papers which might 
be expected to provide light and leading. 


I think, is an essential one, and rests on a basis of fact. 


I have long regarded your columns 
as in some sort a tribunal of appeal from prejudice and ignorance on the subject 
of domestic architecture, and your criticisms of contemporary work cannot fail 
to enlarge appreciation of what is being done to-day.—M. H. Baitire-Scorrt. 

[Mr. Baillie-Scott is obviously right in saying that the recess in the hall at 
Seal Hollow could be partitioned off or curtained; but the writer of the article 
directed his criticism to the arrangement as he saw it, and as it appears in che 
photographs.—Eb.} 














